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Art. X. — On the Indian Embassies to Rome, from the Reign of 
Claudius to the Death of Justinian — continued from p. 298 of 
the XlXth Vol., Jown. R.A.S. By O. de 13. Piuaulx, Esq. 

[Read 17th November, 18G2.] 

After the fall of Palmyra and the many disasters which about this 
time overwhelmed Alexandria, the far East ceased to occupy the 
Roman mind or much place in Roman literature. • India and the 
name of Buddha arc however to be met with in Christian contro- 
versial writings of the third and fourth centuries directed against, 
the Manicluean heresy. They occur, in Archelaus' account of his 
disputation with the hseresiarch Manes held at Charra in Mesopo- 
tamia 1 (a.d. 275-9), in the Catachescs of Cyril of Jerusalem 
(a.d. 801), and in the Heresies of Epiplianius (A.n. 37o), which all 
trace back the Manichiuan doctrine to one Scylhianus and his 
disciple Terebinthus, whom they connect with India in this wise. 
Scythianus, of Scythian descent, though by birth a Saracen of the 
Saracens of Palestine and thus familiar with the Greek language 
and literature, 5 was a contemporary of the Apostles, and a merchant 
engaged in the India trade. In the course of his business he 
had several times visited India; and while there, being a man of 
an inquiring mind and great natural parts,' had made himself 
acquainted with the Indian philosophy. 4 In his maimer years, 
having now amassed great wealth, while returning homeward 
through the Thebais, he fell in, at llypsele,* with an Egyptian slave 

1 Vide Archclai ct Manclis Disputalio : ed. Zacngnii, 1 p., 03-4 pp. Tliia 
work, written originally in Syriac, I refer to, because it is Cyril's and Kpiphanius's 
authority for their notices of Scythianus. Cyril says this heresy eprang up in 
the reign of Probus (a.d. 276-82), Catcchesis, vi., 20. 

' airo rye X«p<"»)i")C bpftu>ini>ov Kara ft to rip/iara r>;e IIirXaKTrj/ri/j, 
rouriffri cr ry Appafitq, avaTpafivrof oilroc XkoBiuvoc iv roij irpatip>;/Ki/ois,- 
roiroic naiStv9ft( rt|i/ 'EAX>;i'</>i> yXuiarrav i? ( riji' rtav ypa/c/iaruii- nuiSnav 
Epiphan. Ad. Hrcres, L. II., 66, 1%, 618 p., I. t. 

' " Valdc dives ingenio ct opibus, sicut hi qui scicbant euin per traditioncm 
nobis quoque tcstificati sunt." Archelaus, ib. 

4 Epiphanius, who writes with theological bilterncFs throughout, alone alludes 
to his Indian acquirements, but makes him little better than an Indian juggler : 
Km yap 3 yoijt »;■' «fo ri|c tmv Ivliov £, AtyvirTuv Km eOi'n/ivOov <ro^i«i', ib., 3§. 

* TrXovry iroWfp tirapQttc £, Krtiftatjiv i)SvtrftaTtov *?, ro*z oAAimc roif htto r//c 
Irjiac, #, tX9u)v ntpi ri|v OiiftniSn lie 'YptiXtfv. ICpiph., ib., 2 ?, 
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270 ON THE RELATIONS OF HOME WITH INDIA, 

girl, whom he bought and married, and who persuaded him to settle 
in Alexandria. 1 Here he applied himself to the study of and 
mastered the Egyptian learning,* and here funned those peculiar 
opinions which, with the assistance of his one disciple and slave 
Tereliinthtis, he embodied in four books,' the source of all Manichiean 
doctrine. Here, too, he hoard of the Jewish Scriptures; and 
wishing to converse with the Jewish doctors,' he set forth with 
Terebinthus for Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem met, and in a scornful 
and self-willed spirit disputed, with the Apostles of Christ; and 
there, after a short lime, died.* At his death, Terebinthus either 
inherited or seized upon his books and other wealth, and hurrying 
to Babylon, proclaimed himself learned in the wisdom of Egypt.* 
He also took the name of Buddha (tiovHuv, Buddas), and gave out 
that he was born of a virgin, and had been brought up on the 
mountains by mi angel. 1 Some twenty years after the death of 

1 "Qiiic cum Kiinait. hahilarcin /Kgypto magis cjnaui in descrtia." Aiehclaus, 
ib., and Cyril, C. vi. c xxii., n/i- A\i£>n-e'ptini' oncijoac, lie thus locates him in 
Alexandria. Ik, 184 p., I. licischl., cd. 

- " In qtili provincia cum .... liabilarel, Egyptiorum Bapicnliam didis- 
cissct." Arehelaus, ib. 

1 KpipliuuiiiB, 2 § ib. and Cyril assert that Scylhiamis wrote these hooks, 
Arehelaus, on llic oilier hand, that Terebinthus was their author. These books 
Mysteriorum, Capitulornin, ICvangcliuui, (»i> ypiarov irpnSue iriptixovoav, Cyril, 
ib.) ct novisHiiiuiin omnium Tlicsaurum appcllavit." Arcliclaus, ib. 

4 En-iu T tf i% nirjj<iiii ttiucui llpx^nrrn K t 6 ropiic inpi rt/c tov rna/iuv avnratjititc, 
&c. Epiphaniiis, ib. ;)§ : " I'lacuit Scylhiiino dixcurrere in Judream, ut ibi con- 
grcderetur cum omnibus quiciimjuc ibi vidcliantur doctorcs." Arclielaus, ib. 
Cyril merely mentions that he went to Judaea and polluted the country by his 
presence: *?, Xv/iiirnnOm ti\v \utnttv, ib. 

' KpiplianiiiB will have it that lie Tell from the housetop and so died— the death 
also of Terebinthus. Archclnus merely says that arrived in Judca he died; and 
Cyril, that he (lied of a disease sent by the Lord, ruv voaif Oant runac A Knpioc, ib. 

* Terebinthus diuens omni se eapicntia Aigyptioruui rcplctum ot vocari non 
jam Tcicbiulhum Bcb aliiim liuddain nomine, sibiqtic hoc uonicn impositmn, ex 
qiifidam aiilcm virgino naluin Be esse, siu.ul ct ab Angclo in montibus enu- 
tritum. ArehclauB, 97 p. Epiplianinu asserts that he look the name of lluddha, 
ii-rt (i>/ rnrnf>ui>»c yii'ijrni, ib. Cyril, omitting the virgin birth, that ho took it 
because he was known, and condemned in Judiica for his doctrine, ib. 23§. but 
l'ctriis Sieulua, a.d. 7'J0, and I'hotiiis, 890, give further details: 'O /uv £eu0iai'oc 
froA/iifrij IImthim tulTiii' ot Ojitioai' it i% Uoui5^ar i'ltiv rov Otuu »?, llarpor, (k 7rcp- 
(hi'ttv ft yiyn-ijaOiit fy (v ri»c fipeui' nvar^t^taOai. 'Olhv i?, AwiWii /uidijrac 
i niTxiiKinn r,/e vaiii-mc njpuruc <nrtaTn\ii'. Itoischl, nolo to Cyril, ib. 

" Besides Ibis lluddha, Terebinthus, there is a second liuddiis, Itaddas, or 
Addas one of the twelve disciples of Manes, who preached his doctrine in Syria ; 
aid a third Hud or Huddas I'eriodcutcs. who lived a i>. 570: " Christianorum in 
Pci'sidi linitiuiisquc Indiarum regiouihus ciiram gcrens. Scrmoncm lndieum 
coluifise dicilur, ex quo librum Caliligh et Danmagli (Kalilah va Ditnna, de bonis 
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Epiphanius, Ilieronyinus (a.d. 420) incidentally notices the manner 
of Jltiiklhu's birth. Having enlarged un the honour in which 
virginity has been ever held, and how to preserve it some women 
have died ; or how, to avenge its enforced loss, others have killed 
either themselves or their ravishers ; lie goes on to say, that among 
the (iyimiosophists, there is a tradition, that Buddha, the founder 
of their philosophy, was born from the side of a virgin. 1 

Of these writers Ilieronymus is the only one who directly refers 
to the Indian Buddha, and of ancient writers is the lirst who 
correctly narrates the manner of Buddha's birth ; and yet his notice 
of him is by no means so full and satisfactory as that of (Jlcinons, 
written sonic two centuries before. For Clemens described Buddha 
as a man and moral lawgiver, and as a man raised to deity by his 
own supreme majesty and the reverence of his followers ; shortly 
indeed, but how truthfully and characteristically ! when compared 
with Ilieronymus, who knows him as the founder of the Gymnoso- 
phists, i.e., of the Hindu philosophy, which is as much as if a Hindu 
should see in Mahomet the author of the Western religions. 

Again, Ilieronymus gives Buddha a virgin mother. But a virgin 
mother is unknown to the Buddhist books of India and Ceylon, and 
belongs — derived perhaps from some Chinese or Christian source — 
to the bastard creed of the Buddhists of Tartary. 2 Under any 

morihus ct npla conditionc animi. — Gcldemciatcr <lc ltelmn Intl., 104 p.) Syriace 
reddidit." Asscman. I3il>. Oricntalis, III. 219. but an the work Iiait been already 
translated into Persian by order of Ghardcs (a.d. 531-570) "Syriacam vcrsionein 
proxime post l'crsicam fecit Hud reriodentcs." Anneman. ib., 222 p. 

1 " Contra Jovianum Epislolic, l't. I., 1'r. II., c. 20: "Apud Oymno.'opliistas 
indc quasi per mantis hujusopinionis traditurauctorilas, quod Buddam priucipem 
dogmatis oonim c latere suo virgo gencravit." 

* According to tho Nepaulcsc " iS cither Adi Buddha nor any of the Pancbo 
Buddba Dhyani .... wcro ever conceived in mortal womb, nor bad tbey father 
or motber, but certain persons of mortal mould have attained to bucIi excellence 
.... or to have been giftod witb divine wisdom .... and these were .... 
Sakya Sinba," Hodgson, Buddhist Rol., 08 p. And the 'I bibclan books fioin 
tho Sanskrit, among the qualities required of the mother of Buddha place this 
one: "clle n'a pas encore enfante," to which Foucaux appends this note: 
"Mais il n'est pas dil qu'cllesera vicrgc." Hist, do Bouddha, tr. do Fortran*, the 
Singhalese : "Our Vanquisher was the con of Suddliadana and Ma) a," Malia- 
wanso, Turner, p. P, Upbam, 25 p. Indeed the Virgin mother seems strange to 
the Indian mind, vide Birth of 1'aiasu- llama, Maurice, Ant. hid., II. !'.">, and 
of C'hrishna, llarivnusa, liccl. 5S>, l.anglois. According to the Mongols "Smi- 
dadaui .... cpnusa Mahaiuai, qui, quoii/ue vitnje, conriit par I inlliience diiine 
un lils lo 15 du dernier tnois dfclfi," Klaproth, Mem. sur I'Asie, II, CI p. 
Whether, however, the Tartais borrowed the idea from the Christians or il h 
original among them lnay bo a question. For I Cud among the Mongols that 
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circumstances, this dogma of Tartar Buddhism* could scarcely have 
reached Ilicrouymus; and he here writes, it may bo presumed, on 
the authority nf Archelaus or Epiphanius, and confounds through 
ignorance the Manichaian with the Indian Buddha. 

'With regard to the Buddha of Archelaus, Cyril, and Epiphanius, 
when we remember the many points of at least superlicial resein- 
bliuicc between Buddhism and Christiauity, and the proselytising 
spirit, of both religions, we may well wonder that so few of the 
early Christian fathers have known the name of Buddha; and that 
of these few, Archelaus and his copyists have so little appreciated 
its religions significance, that they speak of it merely as of a name 
assumed liy Terebinth us, and so assumed, Epiphanius asserts, because 
it is the Assyrian equivalent of the Creek word Terebinthus.' 
They in fact connect (he Maniclncan heresy with India,' not 
through the name of Huddlia, but through Seythianus and his Indian 
travels and familiarity with Indian learning. 

But if the Indian Buddha was unknown to Archelaus, he 
certainly was not unknown to the disciple and successor of 
Seythianus, who took his name; probably, because it was sym- 
bolical of his own mission, and of himself as destined to inaugurate 
a new era in the history of mankind j and because by it he con- 
nected his own system of religion, which was eclectic and concilia- 
tory, with the religions of the East. Hut, this notwithstanding, 
Maniclueisin, theCnoslic perhaps excepted, is that scheme of Chris- 
tianity with which the Buddhist faith has the least affinity. For 
the Manichioan was an essentially speculative, metaphysical creed, 
or rather a philosophy from and to which a religion ami morality 
were derived and attached, and of which Manes was but the author 

Alankava, the ancestress of three great Tartar tribes, after a certain night vision, 
"so trouva fort surprise do cetto appariliou; niais cllo lo fat bcaueoup plus, 
loreq'clle apparent qu'ellc ctait grosse Bans qu'ello cut connu auciui hommc." 
Alankava. Diet. Orient., Dllcrbelot. And of the great Lao Tiscii, who is some- 
what anterior to Huddlia. the Chinese lielievo that his ruuther conceived him im- 
prcssc.1 "dc la vertu vivifiantc du C'icl el dc la Torre," Mailla, Hist, dc la Chine, 
xiii., fol p. 

' Indeed I suspect that the Tartars were not at this time Buddhists, for of the 
Buddhist faith Klaprolli writes, "quelle n'a commence a bo rCpaudro au nord 
do l'llindoustan que «0 a.d.; et hcauconp plus turd (the 7lh century id., 88 p.), 
dans le Tuhet et dans lesautres con trees do I'Asie Ceutrale," U. S., 113 p. 

1 Ti|ii;/1ii'0ui' .... /itrui'U/inoOti'rvc hovSia Kara T))v Aaavjiu^v yXioaaat; 
Kpiph., ill. 

1 "Krror quoque Indicus Manetem tenuit qui duo puguantia Nuniina iutro- 
duxit," Ephrem Syrus from Assemanu, though as Asscmann very justly observes 
the two hostile deities arc evidence not of an Indian but a Zendian origin. 
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and expounder. Buddhism, on (lie oilier hand, spite of its real 
atheism and its Nirvana, is a religion eminently pmcl'ieal, formal, 
and ritual, of which Buddha is the great central kiiii, and his 
••sample, wisdom, and precepts, the world wherein his followers 
live, move, and have their being.' 

The next incidental notice of India belonging to these limes is 
I o be found in Uainnscius 1 Life of Isidorus, preserved by I'liofius.* 
It is an account of some Brahiuaus who visited Alexandria, and 
lodged in the house of Sevenw, Consul A.n. -170. They lived, wo 
are told, very reputably, after the manner of their people. They 
frequented neither the public baths nor any of the city sights, but 
kept within doors as much as they could. They ate palms and 
vice, and drank water. They were not mountain I'rahmaus, nor yet 
common Indian folk, but something between both, just agents for 
the Bruhmans in the city, and for the city with the Brahmans. 
What they reported of the Brahmans quite tallied with all one reads 
about them : as that, by their prayers, they can bring down rain, 
and avert famine and pestilence, and other incurable ills.' They 
told also of the one-footed men, and the great seven-headed ser- 
pent, and other strange marvels. 

I suspect that the prophetic and supernatural powers of the 
Urahmans were greater on the shores of the Mediterranean than on 
the banks of the Ganges. The one-footed men were a favourite 
Hindu myth, and known in Europe from the days of Olcsius. The 
seven-headed serpent maybe referred either to that king of the Nag-as, 
who with his seven folds covered the body of Buddha, and shielded 
him with his crests, or to the seven-headed serpent on which Vishnu 
reposes.' But whatever the tales of these men, the question arises, 

1 See, however, Lassen, Tnd. Altcilhuinsk., III., 400 p., who finds traces of Ihe 
influence of Buddhism in the religion of Manes. 1st. In the two opposite prin- 
ciples of Manichroi9in. 2nd. In its account of the world's origin. 3rd. In the 
laws which it supposes determine the several existences of individual souls in 
their progress towards final emancipation ; and 4th. In its final destruction of the 
world. But without denying that these dogmas may have hecn borrowed from 
Huddhism, it must be allowed Mint they may just as probnhly ho the result of 
independent thought applied to the great problems of which I hey arc supposed 
to be the solution. 

' Vide I'holii Bib., cd. Schotti, 1012 p. : i/koi> re n-pnc r.n- i>/Ii; ( ior i?, 
M|inY/>"i'fli Kara ri|i« Wttarfptmv, urn ihinrn «£«t dikiiji h'iiji, etc. This visit 
must havo taken place, therefore, before Severus took up his residence in Home, 
mid before his consulship. 

* So Onesccrifus: t<J>ri ('oorowc fy ™ v 1T( ( }t $"*'*' Trn.Wa t^trnirnt i, irpantiitnfliuiv 
v/iflpur, nuy/iwr, pniur, Slrabo, jr., I., (15, and Pio (!rysostom, Oratio xlix. 

1 Hist, du Bouddha, Koncaux Irans., 354 p. And compare Vishnu l'uianii, 
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•why came tlicy to Alexandria? They were not merchants, or they 
would have been found in its markets ; and they travelled neither 
for their own instruction nor for that of others, or they would have 
mixed with the world, and not avoided the haunts of men. What- 
ever might be their object, they so lived that they could learn 
nothing, teach nothing. 

Of direct notices of India subsequent to the fall of Palmyra, I 
find a short one in a Description of the Whole World, extant only 
in Latin translations, but originally written in Greek about a. d. 350, 
and seemingly by some eclectic in religion. In the farthest East, 
it places the Eden of Moses, and the sources-of that great river, 
which, dividing itself into four branches, is severally known as the 
Gcon, Phison, Tigris, and Euphrates. Here dwell — and we are 
referred to the authority of some unnamed historian 1 — the Carmani, 
a good and pious people, who know neither moral nor physical ill. 
They all live to the age of 120, and no father ever sees his children 
die.* They drink wild honey and pepper, and they eat a bread and 
use a lire both which daily come down from heaven ; and the lire is 
so hot, that it would burn them up did they not run and hide them- 
selves in the river until it returned to its own place. They wear 
garments of a stuff that scarcely ever soils, and then recovers all its 
freshness on being passed through (ire. Next them, to the west, 
are the Brahmaus. Like the Oarmani, they arc subject to no king, 
and live happily, sharing something of their neighbours' felicity. 
Their food is fruits, pepper, and honey. Then follow live other 
nations, and we arrive at the greater India, whence comes silk (or 
wheat), with all other necessaries, and the Indians live happily, and 
in a country large and fertile. Next to India Major is a land which 
is rich in everything. Its inhabitants are Rkillcd in war and the 
arts, and aid the people of Jndia Minor in their ware with the 
Persians. After these comes India Minor, subject to India 
Major ; it has numberless herds of elephants, which are exported 
to Persia. 

l>y Wilson, 205, where Annnta 1b described with a thousand heads, with the 
pi ale in Moor's I'aiilhcon, representing Vishnu ou the seven-headed "Annnta 
contemplating the creation, with Brahma on a lotos springing from his navel to 
perform it," Plate 7. 

1 " Et hrcc quidem de prrcdictis gcnlibus historicus nit," Jnrclianus Qcogra- 
phiens, l)cscii|itio lolius Orliis, 2U, 510 p, II., Oeog. Qrrcci. Minorca. 

5 Their great age Ihc Cnrmnni share with others : "Cyrnos Indoruni genus 
leigonus minis HO vivcrc. Item Kthiopns Mncrobioa ct Scras existimat," l'lin., 
II, St. Nat., vii., 2 ; Strabo, xv., 15. Hut their other blessings, that they die each 
in hia turn and know no ills, ore their own. 
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Though our author parades Ihc authorities he has consulted 
from Moses and Ucrosus to Thucydides and .Josephus, his work, 
which is rather a popular description of the world than a scientific 
geography, is interesting only when it treats of those countries 
and places, as Syria and ils cities, with which he was himself 
acquainted. Of the far East, his account is especially meagre, and 
would he worthless, but that it serves to show how necessary is 
commercial intercourse to keep alive our knowledge of other and 
distant countries; and how very soon after that intercourse had 
ceased, India again faded away into the land of myth and falile. 

Some few years later (a.i>. IMiO-70) and Avienus published a 
Latin hexamelrical version of Dionysius J'eriogotcs' Geographical 
Poem of the World. And though he nowhere shows any extra- 
ordinary regard for his text, and never stops at any alteration of 
it to suit his own taste or the views of his age, 1 observe that he 
scrupulously follows it in everything relating to India. 

I will but mention Dracontius (died a.d. 450) and Avitus a.d. 490, 
who the one in his Carmen dc Deo, speaks of India in connexion 
with spices — 

India tunc primum gencrans pigments, per licrbas 
Eduxit sub sole novo, i., 170. 

and with precious stones and ivory — 

India cum gemmis ct cburnca monstra minatur. 307 

while the other, in his Poem dc Mosai. Hist. Gestis, glorifies the 
Indians because they receive the first rays of the sun,' and describes 
them as black, and with their hair bound back off the forehead;' 
p.nd wbo both — like the author of the Description of the Whole 
World quoted above— [dace India to the west of Eden, whence the 
rivers bring down all sorts of precious stones to us common mortals.' 

1 . . . . " lil>i Holis aborlu 

Vicinos nascciiR aurora rcpcrciitit Indos," 19<3, 1. 
borrowed probably from AvicmiB "primain coquit banc radiis Bol," 1308, and 
Dionysius Pericgetcs, 1110. 

,* " Cocsurics incompta rigct quro crinc Riipino 

Slriiigil.ur ut rclugo c.iroat frons inula capillo." 
' "Est locus in tcrril diflTundcns qmiliior nimics," Oraconl, 178. The Oangcs, 
one of tlicsc, tilings down all sort.* of precious stones. — So JSudoxm presents to 
Eueigetes from India aromatics and pre. ions si ones : i>v tws fitv n-nrtijupoi/oii. 
ot TTOTufint fitnt Tutv ^/iftfititr. S:.rabo, II. HI., 81 p. 

"Hie tons pcrspicuo rcsplcndens gurgite surgit, 

Eductum leni fontis de rerlice ilumen 

Quatuor in largos confestim sciuditur nmncs." — Avitus, I. 
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They add nothing to our knowledge of India, and merely illustrate 
the common-place axiom, that in an intellectually inferior age fables 
and myths were preferred to truth, and tho most wonderful tales 
to (he best ascertained facts. 

To this age, the 5th century, also probably belongs Ilicroclcs. 
Of his work, Pltilistores, but a very few fragments have been 
preserved ; and of these two relate to India, and imply that India 
he had himself visited, and in India travelled. The first from 
Stephanos of Byzantium, under Braehmanes, is to this effect : — 
"After this I thought it worth my while to go and visit the 
Brahman caste. 1 Tho men are philosophers dear to the gods, and 
especially devoted to the sun. They abstain from all flesh meats, 
and live out in the open air, and honour truth. Their dress is made 
of the soft and skinlikc (£<y>/«<iTu)6»/) fibres of stones, which they weave 
into a stuff that no lire burns, or water cleanses. When their clothes 
get soiled or dirty, they are thrown into a blazing lire, and come 
out rpiite white and bright." The second from the Chiliads of 
Tzctzes (VII. Hist., 144 to 71G): "Then," he says, "I came to a 
country very dry and burnt up by the sun. And all about this 
desert I saw men naked and houseless, and of these some shaded 
their faces with their cars, and the rest of their bodies with their 
feet raised in the air. Of these men Slrabo has a notice, as also of 
the no-heads, and tfen-heads, and foitr-hands-and-fcet men, but 
none of them did I ever see, <pioth Ilierocles." 

Hicrocles' account of the Brahmans is so modest, and his expla- 
nation of the one-footed men of Strabo so natural, that his narrative 
might easily be accepted as the genuine production of one who had 
visited India ; but, first, for the asbestos stuff in which his Brahmans 
are clothed, and which we have no reason to believe they ever 
wore, but which, as it was an Indian manufacture,' and rare and 
valuable, he perhaps substituted for the wonderful earth-wool* 

1 iOi'oc, but having before us the opinions of his predecessors about the 
Brahmans, I suspect we should translate "nation." 

2 " invcnlum jam est quod ignibiis uon ubsuiucrctiir .... ardcnlcsquo in 
foci* convivioruiu ex eo vulimut uinppns, sordibua cxusttB splcudesccutcs jgni 
wagis qunm posscnt aquis .... Nascitur in descrtis aduslisque Sole Indies, 
ubi non cadiint imbrcs inter diras scrpentes ; ussucscitque vivorc ardendo, ruriim 
inventu, dill'icilc tcxtu propter brcvitalcm. ltufus color." Pliny, xix., i. Strabo 
however speaks of it as a product of Kuboua, and in his time uIbo UBcd for napkins : 
(i' tU ry Kupuort/} »?, 1/ Atfloc tpvtrat t) £<ui'ii/itwj *:, v^tui'Oftevtj wort ra iiiprj 
Xtipi'l"i>'" r l"' yivtaOai, pvrruOivTa ?lic f>\uya fiuWiaOat H) airoKtiOmpiaOai, X., 
I. B., p. 383. 

• '11 it i\>i rift; «<r(Jijr«c, • iimr «i>r*^i«f 1/ yi/ fun, Xfinroi'/Kf uairff to 1I«/i- 
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Philostratus imagined for llieni ; and, secondly, for the monsters he 
bo carelessly attributes to Strabo — and of which, so far as I know, 
Strabo is innocent — had Ilierocles but told of tlicm as of something 
he had seen or heard of, these ten-headed and four-hand-and-footcd 
men would have been identified with the statues of Havana and 
Ardhavan,' and adduced as an evidence of a visit to India. As it 
is, we know him as an untrustworthy writer, and we have only his 
own word for it that he was ever there. 

We have next an account of India' written at the close of the 
fourth or beginning of the filth century, and drawn up apparently 
at the request either of l'alladius or of Lausius, to whom Palladius 
inscribed his Ilistoria Lausiaea. Its writer stales that he went to 
India with Moses, Bishop of Adnle ; but found the heat such, the 
coldest water being set boiling in a few minutes," that he very 
quickly returned. He had little to say of his own knowledge; but 
in the course of his travels he had fallen in with, and heard a good 
deal about India from a scholar of the Thebaid, a lawyer, who, dis- 
gusted with his profession, had thrown it up, and set out to see the 
world, and more especially the land of the Biahnians. lie recounted, 
that in the company of a priest he took ship in the Red Sea for 
the Bay of Adulc. Here he landed and went to visit the city, and 
pushed on inland as Tar as Auxumc,' where he met with some Indian, 

'$v\wv, fta\aKti>Ttpov it r<rr«i, >) it jt«/i«Xi; oia iXaioi/ nir' avrov X(i/lirai. TovQ' 
itpav laOr/Tii iroiovvrai, i, «i nc trtpof wapa rove IvSovc rnurot/f avaffjrwi; avro, 
ov fiiBtirnt »} v>| row rpiow. Philost., Apoll. Vita, III., iv., 64 p. 

1 Vide Plates 64 and 24, Moor's Hindoo Pantheon. 

5 Of this tract there aro two versions, n Greek addressed to somo eminent 
pcrsonago not named, and a Latin attributed to Ambrosius, and addressed to 
Tttlladius. In the Greek version the author himself visits India; in the Latin it 
is bis brother, M uncus Dolcnornin Episcopus, who traverses Scriea, where are tho 
trees that give out not leaves but very line wool, and where he sees the stono 
columns raised to Alexander, and reaches at length Ariana, which he finds burnt 
up by the heat, and so hot that water is seen boiling in the vessels that hold it, 
and who then givcB up his journey and returns to Europe. In this firat part I 
have preferred the Greek, but I oftcner follow the Latin version as the more full 
and intelligible. 

8 Ctcsias of the Indian sea : ro it avui nun;c .... Oipiioi' nvai iiort /nj 
txOvv ?i;rai. PhoUus Bib., 144 p. Strabo, of the heat in India says, lizards 
crossing the road are burnt up, and that water quickly warms, 730 p. This, how- 
ever, may have been an extravagant mode of speech merely, for Sidonius, almost 
a cotemporary of l'alladius, when urging his friend Donalius to leave the city, 
says "jam non solum calct unda sed coquilur." Epist. II., 2. 

4 I here follow neither the Greek nor Latin version. The Greek: ("mir\fu<rnc 
iirrn Trmufivrtpov ravrifv 0a\annnv i-rirfXn/ft Trpnirin' AranXn- ura T>\v Ai'Sou- 
iit)v iv >j >(>• /I>i»iX«««S -"•>• I'''*«"', vii. I'BCurlo-CidliBtheiies, Mlillcr, 102 p. and 
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i.e. Arab, merchants about to proceed for India : he joined then), 
and together they crossed the Ocean. After several days' voyage 
they reached Muziris, the chief port on this side the Ganges, and 
the residence of a petty Indian rajah. At Muziris our traveller 
stayed some time, and occupied himself in studying the soil and 
climate of the place, and the customs and manners of its inhabitants. 
He also made inquiries about Ceylon, and the best mode of getting 
there; hut did not care to undertake the voyage when he heard 
of the dangers of the Singhalese Channel, of the thousand isles, the 
Mauiolai, which impede its navigation, ami the load-stone rocks 1 
which bring disaster and wreck on all iron-bound ships. They told 
him however of this island, of its happy climate,* and its long-lived 
inhabitants, of its four satrapies, and its great Icing,' of whom the 
pelt} - sovereigns of the coast were but the governors. He knew, 
too, of its great trade, and its markets thronged with merchants 
from Ethiopia, Persia, and Auxtimo (Latin version only); of its live 
great navigable rivers, 4 and perpetual fruit-bearing trees, palms, 
cocoa, and smaller aromatic nuts. And he had heard how its sheep 

afterwards Ajto n/c Au£ou/t>/(; tvpwv rir'H* irXo<ap<<fj oiirjffuo'oi'rac. It'Sov^ f/uropirrg 
X"P'>', txitpa())\v trSoripuv airiXUur, viii., 103 p. Tlie Latin: "In rubiio ninri 
nnvim conscendens navigavit priino siniun Adulicuiu ct Adulilarum oppidum vidit, 
mox Aromatu promontorium ct Troglodyturum emporium pcnclravil; hinc ct 
Auxumilarum loca altigit, uude solvcns .... Muzirim pervenit, ib. 103. The 
Greek version is evidently defective, for it never brings our scholar to India at 
all, while the Latin traces out an itinerary confused and improbable, l'or alter 
leaving Ailulo our traveller makes for Aroinata, the int-st eastern point of Africa, 

and the emporium of the Troglodytes; but — "Aduliton maximum hie 

emporium Troglod. eliam Klhiopuin ;" (l'lin., iv., 34.) — or suppose it some port 
in the Aualitic Day, still he is always retracing his steps till he comes to Auxume, 
an inland town (I'ltiniKirm nji» AfiniAii' ri/c Av£ui//uu»c. irevrtKaiStiKa i/jupwi' 
ifoi;. Konnosus. 480 p.. Hist, liizanl.), whence he scU sail for India. 

1 Ptolemy knows of the Maniolui and tho loadstone rocks, but limits their 
number to ten, and throws them forward some degrees east of Ceylon, vii , 2, 
21 p.; and before Ceylon places a group of 1378 small islands, vii., i. 213 p. 
And JMasudi, who had traversed this sea, says that on it iron nails were not 
applicable for ships, its waters so was'.cd them, 374 p. 

2 So Ka-hian : "Ce pays est tempore, on u'y commit pas la difference del'hivcr 
et de IVt*. Les hcrbes et les arbrcs sont toiijours vcrdoyauis. L'oiiscmonccinent 
des champs est suivant la volenti dca gens." Tr. de lluuusat, c. xxxvUii, 
332 p. ' 

* " lluic quatuor modcrantnr .... satrapes, inter quos unns est inaximua 
cui .... cictcri obediunt." Latin version. ' These fatiapies would be thoso of 
Jafna, Malaya, liohuna, with that of Anurajapura as the chief. 

4 Ptolemy likewise gives fivo rivers to Ceylon, ut sup. The Souna, Ayanos, 
IWacos, Gauges, and Plinsis. and after him Marcianus lleracleensis Geog. Minor, 
Didol, 631 p. 
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were covered, not with wool, but hair, gave much milk, and had 
broad tails; and how their skins were prettily worked up into 
stuffs, the only clothing of the inhabitants, who also on feast-days 
ate both mutton and goat's flesh, though commonly milk, rice, and 
fruit only. 

And the scholar further said: "I tried to penetrate into the 
interior of their country, and got as far as the Besailaj, a people 
with large heads and long mil rimmed hair, dwarfish and feeble, but 
active and good climbers, and who occupy themselves with gather- 
ing the pepper from the low and stunted trees on which it grows. 
They seized on me; and their king, the consumption of whose palace 
was one measure of corn a year (sic), whence got I know not, gavo 
me as slave to a baker. With him I stayed six years, and in this 
time learned their language, and a good deal about the neigh- 
bouring nations. At length the great king of Ceylon' heard of me, 
and out of respect for the Human name and fear of the Roman 
power, ordered me to be set free, and severely punished the petty 
rajah who had enslaved me." 

Of the Brahinans, this scholar reported that they were not a 
society like our monks, but a race, born* lirahmans. They lived, he 
said, near the Ganges, and in a state of nature. They went naked, 

1 This tract is imperfect. The Greek version sends our traveller direct from 
Auxume into Iho interior of Africa, where lie was not likely to hear anything 
about the Brahmins: the Latin, on the other hand, after Baring every thing to 
dissuade him from the voyage to Ceylon, suddenly and without a hint that lie had 
left Muziris, sets him down in the nrdst of its angry and excited population. 13ut 
it is rarely consistent with itself, for 1st. it describes Ceylon on hearsay as an 
island of the blest, " in <pi!t sunt illi qiiibus Bcalorum nonien est," and seems io 
countenance that description, and yet. the people our scholar falls among he found 
a weak, hideous, and inhospitable race. 2nd, It speaks of pepper as the chief 
produce of the island: "piper ibi nascitur in magnil<)uc colligilur copiil;" but 
though pepper certainly grows in Ceylon it is not and never lias been among its 
starito productions (Ptolemy, viii , 212 p.) nor to gather it the occupation of its 
people. Hut from their nnmo and description, Sir 13. Tcnncnt (Ceylon) has iden- 
tified the Bcsadoe with the Singhalese Vcddahs. Let mo observe that the name ig 
unknown to the Latin version and belongs to the Creek, which expressly states 
that our scholar never went to Ceylon : *>v ynp oiovt'qmt ovo' avroc nc tijv 
vqirnv nm\Oiu; liv., Ill.,vii., ib , and appears there in several shapes as'lhchaids, 
Ilcllii-iads, and Dclhsads. 2ndly, that the Bcsadas arc in Ptolemy a pcoplo 
living in Iho extreme North of India. Srdly, that the Bcsaidte, except in those 
great features common to ill-fed barbarous race- - , bear no resemblance to any 
Singhalese people. For though, like the Vcddahs they arc puny, ill shaped live 
in caves, and recognize a domestic chief, the Vcddahs, unlike them, have no king 
living in a palace, no political existence, and no arts such as Iho existence of a 
baker implies. 

' Vido from Bardcsanes, Jour. 111. As. Sec., xix. 280 p. 
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wandering in (lie woods, and sleeping- on leaves. They had no 
domestic animals, tilled no land, and were without iron, or house, 
or lire, or bread, or wine; but then they breathed a pleasant, 
healthful air, wonderfully clear. They worshipped God, and had 
no slight, though not a thorough, knowledge of the ways of 
Providence. They prayed always, turning hut not uupcrstiliously to 
the East. They ate whatever came to hand, nuts and wild herbs ; 
and drank water. Their wives, located on the other side of the 
Ganges, they visited during July and August, 1 their coldest months, 
and remained with them forty days.' But as soon as the wife 
had borne her husband two children, or after live years if she were 
barren, the Brahman ceased to have intercourse with her.* 

The Ganges is infested with the Odonto, a fearful monster, but 
which disappears during the Brahman pairing months; aud by 
serpents seventy cubits long. The ants are in these parts a palm, 
and the scorpions a cubit, in length ; and hence the diiliculty of 
getting there. The tract then concludes with a series of letters, 
which purport to have passed between Dandamis, the chief of the 
Brahraans, and Alexander the Great, and which might have been 
written anywhere, and by anybody, except one who had learned to 
think or was accustomed to command.* 

1 "In India .... December, January, and February are their warmest* 
months; our summer being their winter; July and August are their winter." 
Magoudi's Meadows or Gold, 344 p. 

* Among the Uuddhiiits : " Quand venait la saiaon deg pluics .... leg 
Rcliqieux pouvaicut censer la vio vngabondc des mcudianU. II leur ctait permig 
do go rctirer dans des demcures fixes. Cela s'appclait sojourner pendant la 
Varcha : c'csl it-dire, pendant leg quatrc mois quo dure la gaison pluvieuae." 
Burnouf, Hist, du Uoud., 235 p. The rainy season, however, is not the game on 
the East aud West of the Ghauts. 

' Suidag, 8. v. Kpa\fiav((, has, with a slight alteration, copied this account of the 
Brahmans. lie says "they arc a most pious people (tWi<o t ), without possessions, 
and living in an island of the ocean given them by God ; that Alexander camo 
there and erected a pillar (the bronze pillar of Philostratus, As. Jour., xviii., 83 p.) 
with I be inscription 'I tho great king Alexander came thus far;' that the Ma- 
krobioi live here to 150, the air is go pure .... The men thus dwell in the parla 
adjoining tho ocean, but the women beyond tho Gangis, to whom they pass over 
in the months of July, &c." The island of the Indian Makrobioi is probably 
borrowed from the Atlantic Krythiu, where dwelt tho Ethiopian Makrobioi 
according to Kuelatiiis. Coin, in Dion. Per., 558$, 325 p., If., Gcog. Min. 
qroi ftiv vatovoi jioorpoQnv a/if' Ef>ul)itui> 

Kaxpopiuv ici;<v n/m/Jovec, »' ToO' iKovro 

Viipvovog (lira jror/ioi' dyijcojiof. Diony. l'cricgct., 659, &.c, lb. 

* Of eolemporarieg of Palladiug, who in their works have noticed India, I pass 
over Marcianus Heraclcensis (a.d. 401), who as a geographer had necessarily much 
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Our author's account of his own experience of India, its great 
lieat, is bo absurdly impossible, that we lose all faith in his veracity. 
I believe neither in his own story, nor in that of his travelled 
lawyer, who seems to me introduced merely to give reality and 
mli-rest to the narrative. In (he narrative itself we first hear of the 
loads! one rocks, I hough still attached to the Maniolai, as guarding 
the coasts of Ceylon. These rocks, which the voyages of Sinbad 
have since made so famous, probably owed their origin to some 
Arab merchant, some Scythianus, who thus amused tlio imaginations 
of his wondering customers, and at the same time fenced round 
with terror the trailing grounds whence he obtained his most precious 
wares. Here, too, we read of a Singhalese Umpire, with dominions 
extending far into the interior of India, and hero only; for the 
Singhalese annals show ns Ceylon ever open to Tamil inroads, 
sometimes subdued, or at best struggling for independence, and at 
other time prosperous and powerful, but never even then claiming 
rule over any part of India. 1 And here, also, we have an account 
of the Brahman marriage, which, though in one particular, divorce 
for barrenness, not altogether incorrect, is, as a whole, quite opposed 
as well to all we know of Brahman habits, as to that ideal of 
Brahman life on which the Laws of Menu so willingly dwell.* 

to say about it, but who as the mere copyist of Ptolemy principally, ami occasionally 
of other writers (Geog. Artec, Min. IT., 13.1 p., l.cil. Dlilot, conf. Lassen, u. a., 
288, III), added nothing to the existing knowledge of India: and Justin, Hist, 
riiilip. (Smith's Biog. Diet., R. v., and do AHal. Juntini and Tcstimcnta, Valpy's 
Dolphin cd.), to whom we arc indebted for much of the little we know of the Greek 
rule in Ractria and India, but whose history, as an epitome of that of Trogus 
l'ompcius, belongs really to the Augustan age. 

1 This tract was written about A.i). 400. If the scholar ever existed, he must 
hare travelled and obtained his knowledge of Ceylon gome time in (lie last half 
of Iho fourth century, during the reigns of cither Buddha Da'sa, from 339 to 
3C8 a.d., or of Upatissa II., a.d. 368-410. From the Mahawanso, 237-9 pp., and 
the Hajavali, 241-2 pp., we gather, that Ceylon was at this time in a flourishing 
condition, but nothing which can lead us to suppose that its kings held dominion 
in India. Fa-hian also waB in Ceylon about a.d. 410. and his description of the 
island quite corroborates the statements of its Sacred Books. Fac-kour-ki, 
xxxviii., 9. Upham's Sacred Books of Ceylon, 1. c., and Tumour's Appendix to 
the Mahawanso, 72 p. 

* For the marriage duties and the respect due to women, v. Menu III., 45-8 
and CG-62. For the marriage duties of women, ib. 153, 100, and ix. 71. The ideal 
of marriage : " Then only is a man perfect when he consists of three persons 
united, his wife, himself, and his son, and thus learned Brahmins have announced 
this maxim — The husband is even one person with his wife." ib. 45. Consequent 
upon this "A barren wife may bo superseded by another in Hie Dili year, she 
whose children are all dead in the 10th, she who brings forth only daughters iu 
the lHli," ib. 81. 
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About this Bamc time (a.d. 3G0-420), appeared the Dionysiacs, a 
poem iu 48 books, written by Nonnoa, of Panoplis in Egypt* to 
celebrate the triumphs of Bacchus, and his conquest of India. The 
first eight books tell of Cadmus, and the loves of Jupiter, and the 
jealousy of Juno. The Oth, 10th, 11th, and 12th recount the birth 
and education of Bacchus, and his love for, and grief at the death 
of, (he youthful satyr Ainpelos;' and how Ampelos was then 
changed into a vine, and how of the grapes Bacchus made wine, 
and drank it, and threw off his old sorrow.* In the 13th book Iris* 
from Jove calls on Bacchus to drive the lawless Indians from Asia, 
and by great deeds and labours to gain a place in Olympus. It 
then enumerates the Centaurs, Satyrs, Cyclops, and peoples which 
gather round the Bacchic standard. In the 14th and 15th books 
Bacchus is in Bithynia, near the lake Astracis,' and he then and there 
changes its waters into wine, encounters and makes drunk and 
captive an Indian army Under Astrais (<mT 7 />); and afterwards, 
17th book, marches into Syria and defeats another and more powerful 
one, commanded by the son-in-law of Deriades* the Indian king, 

' Oiiif i kciWoc <Xmrf, t?, n BaviV lie £arvpi)c St 

Ktno wruf, yiXowiri jrai'fic'Xoc, oiamp am 
XtiXiotv afOoyyuiat x luv /"XimoW aotlfjv. xi., 250. 

* .... Trponpac I' tppi\pi jtfpijjvac 
fappatov ))/3ijn)()oc ixv v • uofy'ol' 07rwpi)i/. 290, xii. 

* Ho scuds Iris to bid him — 

o^fia Jikijc uiifatTOv virfp^inXuv ytvoc lvtuv 

AoiSoc iHi\aonti: 6, xiii. 
But tinlike the Iris of Homer, who always strictly delivers her message, she some- 
what varies it, and bids him — 

<uai/3iij(,° afiiSaKTOv aiaruiom yiioc IvSuv. 

* i srfpi VliKitfiaStiav koXjtoc Aarax'J°l° koXhtoi. Strabo, xii., 43, Nonnoa, 
ed. de Marccllus, N. N., 100, xiv., 7, xv. 

* AiH-iiifiijc, from fi>w'C, strife, says Nonnoa. The name is probably borrowed 
from Hie Daaearics of Dionysius, for Eustatiua in his Comm. on the l'crlegesis 
(600 v., 332 p., II., Qoog. Oreo. Min.) observes that the Erythraean king was 
Deriades, an Erythrrcnn rtp yivu, but who went to India and bravely opposed 
Bacchus. And then it Dionysius, as MUllcr is inclined to think, lived in the first 
century, It may possibly be either a translation or adaptation of the Sanskrit 
Duryodlinna, from "dur," bad, and "yodlia," strife, as Professor Wilson, in a 
paper on the Dionysiacs of Nonnos, As. lies., xvii., suggests, and may have become 
known in Greece through the Greeks who bad visited India, or the Hindus who 
visited Alexandria. Or ns Duiyodhauais the oldest of the Kaurara princes and one 
ot tho heroes of the Mahahhaiala, bis name ami some notion of the Epic may 
(spite of Sirabo's hint to the contra y, L. xv., 3) have been transmitted to Greece 
by the Bactriau Greeks, whose relations with India were inauy and intimate. But 
In this case one name only in that poem, and not the greatest nor the easiest fitted 
to Grecian lips, baa, though all disfigured, found a place in Grecian literature. 
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Orontes,' who in despair kills himself, and gives his name to the 
neighbouring river, ever since called the Orontes. After (his battle, 
Blcmmys, king of the Erytlirtean Indians, and subject to Dcriades, 
submits to Bacchus, and settles with his people in Ethiopia.' The 
18th book shows us Staphylos, the Assyrian monarch, with Methe 
and Botrus, his wife and son, doing honour to and feasting Bacchus 
in their palace, whence, after a drunken bout, Bacchus goes on his 
way Indiaward, and at the same lime despatches a herald to Dcriades, 
threatening war, unless his gifts and orgies he accepted. The 19th 
book relates the death of Stapbylos, and the games held in his 
honour. In the 20th, Bacchus reaches Arabia, but in the forest of 
Nyssa, all unguarded and defenceless, is set upon by Jiycnrgus, and 
takes refuge in the, Red Sea. The 21st book tells of his ambassador's 
reception at the Indian court, and of the scorn with which Dcriades 
rejects the profcrrcd gift of Bacchus. "He cares for no Ron of 
Jove," lie says, " his sword and his buckler are hia wine and drink, 
and his gods earth and water."' Bacchus learns this answer while 
frolicking with the mountain nymphs.' He prepares for war, and 
calls on the Arab llhadainaues to equip a fleet, and attack the 
Indians by sea. He himself, with his army, passes over the 
Caucasus.* In the 22nd book we have the first battle on Indian 
ground. Near the Ilydaspes, in a thick forest, an Indian army 

1 Orontes, Greek form of the TcrBian Arvanda, from "arvat," flowing, Lassen, 
III., 147, or of tlie Egyptian Anrula. lioug6, lr. of a poem on the exploits of 
Hamcecs l>y Pcntaour. Of this river, both Wilson, u. s., 610 p., and Lassen 
observe that in the belief of Syria, confirmed by the oracle of Klaros, it took its 
name from an Indian chief who died there, and whose coffin and bones, indicating 
a height of 11 cubits, were found when the Romans diverted or canalized the 
river. Pausaniaa, viii., 2, 3, and sec Strabn, xvi. II. 7, 639 p. 

2 EuBlatius, u. s., either on the authority of Nonnos or the Bassarics, gives 
them the same origin: BXf/ijiutc ourw koXou/h i>ot airo HXffipuof rii»oc, oc "iro<r- 
rpartiywv Tip fiaoaXu Aijpiniiy Kara Atot'vaoi/ oiivfiro\i)iiai. (Com. 220 T. # 
256 p., ib.) 

• Ar/ptm*rfc yap 

on paStv ovpaviuiv )i<tKopwv X°P<"'> ov ^< y«pnip«i 
HeXtov kat Xi/va 

otvos «/ioc tjXh' tyX'K' " <'•'" kotos tan fiumj. 2.86. 

Itovvot €/i« yiyaaot 9(oi ^ rata i) Yliop. 261, xxl. 
4 i . . . op*m<rt ftiyrvro WvftQnts. 277, xxi. 

• The passage scarce occupies three lines — 

Ktti Ta\vs '/Xrtfff ii^tpov Emiov tic kXi/io yattjs 

rt/i0i St jrerpiji' 

K<utKa<rtf|i' \o$oa>Ta itaortt^uiv Ktvuva . , . 
'Hull's irapa'fiitfii mlav. 307, Xxi. 
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under Thoreus lies in ambush, hut is betrayed to Bacchus, who by 
si pretended flight draws Ihoin out into the open and completely 
routs thciu, and then crosses the river to combat with Deriades. 
Deriades, by (he advice of Thoreus, retreats on his elephants 
within the city walls. Altis, on the part of fthca, presents Bacchus 
with arms forged by Vulcan, and foretels that not till the seventh 
year shall he destroy the Indian capital. 1 In the meanwhile Deriades, 
at the treacherous instigation of Minerva, marshals his hosts, and 
the 26th book gives the names of the cities, islands, and peoples, 
with their chiefs, which form his army. And on the contents of this 
book, as specially occupied with India, we shall dwell at some 
length. At the summons of Deriades came Agraios (a^/ia, the chase), 
and Phlegios (<p\eyw, to burn), the two sons of Euhuus (river, Ulai, ? 
Marccllus), and with them those who dwell in Kusa' and Bagia, near 
the broad muddy waters of the Indian Zorambos ; the people, too, 
of the well-turrettcd Rhodoe, the craggy Propanisos, and the isle 
Gerion,' where not the mothers, but the fathers, suckle their 
children. There, too, were found the inhabitants of the lofty 
Sesindos and of Gazos, 1 girt about with impregnable linen-woven 
bulwarks. Near them were ranged the brave Dardas,' and the 
Prasian force, with the gold-covered tribes of the Sarangi, who live 
on vegetables, and grind them down instead of corn. Then came 
the curly-haired Zabians with their wise ruler Stassanor; then 
Morrheus* and his father Didnasos, eager to avenge the death of 

1 o« yap vpiv woXt/tov rt\oc loairai, iwoki X n P/"/C 

licrov avarrXiioiaoiv iro£ r«r|>«£uyic 'Qpai. 

ifiSoftari,) XvicafiavTi o°i«n»m<r<ic iroXii' lvoW. 303-7, XXV. 

* Those who would identify the different places in the text I refer to M. de 
Marccllus' notes to the 20th Book of his edition of Nonnos. They will at tbe 
came time sec how he has accommodated, and I think not unfairly, the names to 
the Geographies of Ptolemy, &c. 

s Vilpnav, rooottv ri rni ol Xnvornx'a VaKov. Stcphan, Byzant., 8. v. r«£oc 
from the 3rd Book of the Bassaiiks of Dionysius. 

4 This description of Gazos is borrowed from the Baairaptta of Dionysius (u. 
12, xxvi. B. de Marccllus), and from the same source he probably took his account 
of Gereion and the Sarangii, for Nonnos is of (hose poets who repent but do not 
invent. Stephanos ByzantinuB by the way, always quotes Dionysius Pcriegctcs 
as a historical authority, e.g., s. t. llpf/iutc and r«{ur. 

* AnpAnt Ii'iWop j'Jiof viro Ai)|>ui<5[/ imAl/n/irai* Aioi'iiaifj, u( Awivatuc iv 
y' llaaaapituv, Steph., B. V. Aaptac. 

* Lassen, u. s., derives Morrheus from /toppta, the material of the vasa murr- 
hina. Prof. W. H. Wilson, ib., suggests Maba, rnjah. Neither derivation seems 
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Orontcs. Now followed (lie many-languaged Indians from wcll- 

llllill Kllllliy yKtlll'il, and tlloy wlio hold the jungles (Xnfficui'rt) of Ascnc 

and the reedy Andonides, the burning Niciea, the calm Malaua, and 
(lie water-girl, plains of l'atalcnc. Next tlicin marched the serried 
ranks (wwkii'ik) of (he Ilosureans, and the hairy-breasted Sabaroi, and 
near them the Ouatcoeloi,* who sleep lying on (heir long cars, with 
(heir chiefs l'hringos, Aspetos, Tanyclos, llippouros, and Egretios. 
Tcctaphus also was there at the head of his Holingiaiis,' Tectaphus, 
whom, when in prison, his daughter suckled and saved from death. 
From the earth's extremity, (iiglon, Thoureus, and llippahnas 
brought up the Araehotes and (he Draugiai, who cover with dust* 
those whom the sword has slain, llabraalos led on the archers. 
Shamed by the loss of his hair, a disgrace among the Indians, which 
had been cut off by order of Deriadcs, he came on slowly and 
perforce, with hate in his heart. He commanded the savage Scyths, 
the brave Ariainoi, the Zoaroi, the. Arcnoi, the (Jaspciri,' the Arbians 
of the Ifysparos, and the Arsanians whose women arc wondrously 
skilled in weaving. Near them were ranged the Cirradioi, used to 
naval warfare but in boats of skins. Their chiefs were Thyamis and 
Olkaros, sons of Tharscros the rower. Under Phylites, son of 
Ilijiparios, caino a swarm of men from Arizanteia, where a certain 
bushy tree from its green leaves distils sweet honey,' while from its 
branches the Ilorion* pours forth a song like the swan's for melody, 

to mc satisfactory, — the first strange and far-fctchcd, the second scarcely appli- 
cable, for Morrhcus !b no rajah, a soldier of fortune merely, though of high birth, 
an autocthon: i)Xi(}<irow Tii^wmc 'X 1 '"' nvro\0ova ^iiXijk. 177, xxxiv. 

• So Scylax. Tzctzca Cliil., vii. Hist, 144, 635 1. 

1 Kni Tort Ku>\ifyi)<it ptr' ai'OpaffiTticrapoc wpro. Dassar., Dionys., Stephanos 
Dyz., 8. v., IhoXiyyn. 

' " The Dandis and Dasnamis Sectaries of Siva .... put their dead into 
coffins and bury them, or commit, them to some Racred stream." II. 11. Wilson, 
Ueligious Sects of the Hindus, As. lies., xvii., 176 : and in anotc : " In the South 
the ascetic followers of Siva and Vishnu bury their dead (Dubois), bo do tlio 
Vatalniava ( Varangis ?), and Sanyanis in the North of India" (see Ward), all tho 
castes in the South that wear the Lingam, ib. 

■ m' ft Tt KtttTjrtipoi irotri icXtiroi, iv d' Aptqvot. Stephanos, 8. v., Kaairtipoc, 
from the Dassar. Dionys. 

4 linn ft tat Ifvipa irap' auroic f«Xi woiovvra arcv ?wwi'. Btrabo, xv., f., 20, 
Oeog. Min. GriKC, 620 p., ii. 

* Clitorehus, quotc<t by Strabo, speaking of the movable aviaries belonging 
to the Indian kings, says that Ihey are filled with large leaved trees, on llio 
branches of which arc perched nil sorts of lame birds, and that of these the finest 
songster is the horion, the most beautiful the calrcus: iiv ivQuivornrov piv . . . 
roi' *t>piwt>a t Xn/cir|ior«rov tit Kara ot^iv kch irKii<Trt]v «v.oi'ra wottctKtav r<u* 
nirprii, xv., I., 6i)0 p. 
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and (lie yellow purple- winged Ontrcus utters its shrill cry, prophetic 
of nun. Then followed the Sibai, the jteople of llydara, and the 
Carinaniaii hosts, with (heir leaders, Kolkaroa and Aslrois, the sons 
of Logos. The JtOO isles at the mouths of the Indus scut their 
contingent under liipsasos, a giant in stature {c-x<»v ivSa\/xta 
Vt'invTwv, 2-18 v.) AreloH, too, with his five sous born deaf and 
dumb, obeyed the call of Denudes. Willi them were ranged the 
nlileM-beiiiliig wiiiiWh of I'yle, Kolnllii mill (loi.yiiiuloMi I hen, under 
J'hylates marched on those who dwell in tbo woody Oslhe, mother 
of elephants, and with them their ueighbours from Eiithydinieia, 
speaking another tongue. The Derbicei, the Ethiopians, the Sacae, 
the Bactrians, and the Blemyes, also joined the army of Dcriades. 

The contest then begins. The Gods, as was their wont, take each 
his side. Jupiter, A|m>IIo, Vulcan, and Minerva, declare for the 
Bassarids ; Juno, with Wars, Ceres, and Neptune for Dcriades and 
his Indians, and from no interested motives, for throughout Dcriades 
stoutly disavows all allegiance to them. The fight is carried on 
with various fortune. Now, the Indians flee before Bacchus and 
his crew aided by the gods ; and now, headed by Mars, Morrheus, 
and Dcriades, or Dcriades' wife and daughters, and befriended by the 
stratagems of Juno, 1 they drive him from the field. At length night 
intervenes (XXXVIL), and Greeks and Indians bury their dead : the 
Greeks with funeral piles and games, the Indians with tearless eyes, 
for for them death but frees the soul from earthly chains, and sends 
it back to its old starting point, to run afresh life's circle of change. 1 
Six years have now passed away, and llhca has long ago 
announced that the 7th year and a naval battle shall put an cud to 
the war. The Bhadamancs arrive with their ships. Dcriades collects 
his fleet, and goes forth to meet them. 5 The light is long and doubtful, 

1 Juno drives Bacchus mad. Kuslalius in his Commentary on Dionysius 
970 v., alludes to litis madness, probably from the Daasnrics : Muicfrm Auwvaos 
' IIjkii- itfuvoiif. Qcog. Min., II., 386 p. It ie also mentioned by l'flcudo l'lu- 
tarckus, dc Fluv. et Mont. Num., Qcog. Miu. Giwc., 11., 603 p. 
3 ofiftaaiv atcXavroiatv tranxwravTo OttvovraQ 

ina fitov fi^oTtov ynu/m iW/m tfivyovnic 
^"X'/C irf/47ro/iei'f;£ oOiv ijXvOf, KvicKttSi aci(iy 
vvaativ <£ apxmiji: xxxvii., 3 V.V. 

* Dcriades, xxxvi. 1)., speaks of tho Rhadamanes as ship-builders : 
fiaaiij VaSttfiavti^, on fyvro/iy rtvt Tt\vy 
v»/<t< iri\vtiuavro fuyoirroXiftt^ Atovvatft. 414 v.V. 
but boasts of Indian skill on tlio sea : 

lc&ii ynji tOiftiovig tiei KvSct/tov 

fii'dXtoi', Ktu fiaWov (ijitarf vovat tiuXaooy 

>l \0ovi S>iptouvTi£. 465 v.v. 
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till nl. length Mm Uabeirinn Eniyrncdun hcikIh a dm h!i'm> into l.lio 
midst (if (lie Indians, and a general conflagration ensues. Deriades 
(XL It., 75) eKcajies, renews the contest on land, and engages in a 
single condtat with Bacchus ; but, affrighted by the presence of 
Minerva, 1 he Hies towards the llydaspes, and, struck by the thyrsus 
of liacchus, falls and dies in the river. The city and India submit 
to the r.oinpicror; and llucchiiH, having raised a monument to thoso 
of hiii linopii who have j >m inlintl, ilisl libidos I ho h|hiHm mining I ho 
survivors, and then returns to J/j'dia. The remaining eight boohs 
tell of the loves, and wars, and vengeance of Bacchus, and the 
})ocm concludes with his apotheosis." 

Notwithstanding the probability that through the Rnctrinn 
Creeks some knowledge of the Hindu Epics may have reached 
Greece and our author, I am inclined to think that they were wholly 
unknown to him. 

I. Because his poem S|x;aks of an Indian Empire, and therefore 
presupposes Indian conquests, extending to the shores of llio 
Mediterranean and Bed Seas, while the Indian books show us the 
tide of Indian domination rolling ever South and East, and if West- 
ward, 5 never passing the Indus. 

II. Because, though the names of the Indian cities and peoples 
in the Dionysiacs, as edited by the Coin to de Marcellus, pretty 
fairly correspond with those given by Ptolemy, Pliny, and Strata, 
and are thus accounted for, the names of its Indian chiefs arc, 
with but few exceptions, as Morrheus, Orontcs, &c., purely Greek. 

III. Because his Indian facts, manners, and customs are few, 
and arc: 

1st. Such as were, long before his time, well known to the 
Roman world; as when he tells of the tearless eyes with which the 
Indians bury their dead, and shows them worshipping earth, water, 
and the sun, and marshalling their elephants for war, and calling 
their Brahiuans to counsel, or employing them as physicians.' 

1 AOtft'tj 

tai/wvi /3i>rputi*n lraptrtTciro' itpuv/itvovfi 
dttftari Offfiruriy Auro yuvvara Ai/pinctyc. XL., 74. 

* Km Oioc o/ijreXi»«if, naTpbiiot' atOtpafiatvuiv 

iraTpi aw ewwtfii'e /inyc f^»v<Jf rpantZtic, 
Km Jfyiorrqi' furn fatra, /tira n-poT(pt)v x"<"'' oivov 
owpnrtoi' im vtKTap opfiortpmoi rvjrfAAoic 
ffi'rWpoi'rtf? A n-nWiiii'if (rvt'itiTiot vin Mn/qc. XtiVJJI. 

3 But compare Clildcmciistar, Scrip. Arab, do Reims Indicia, 2, 8, 9 p. 

4 And the Bialimnim deal Hie wound with magic cliauul, just an in Homer, 
when Morrlicua is wounded : 

'O^pa /ur tvOtov tXroc, 8 fttv X*»,\'» ^oi/ioi'ii; \tip 

X 2 
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2ndly. Such as were not bo well known, but for which authority 
may be found in the Indian books: as when Dcriadcs, by depriving 
Habraatos of his hair, disgraces him — thus Vasichta punishes the 
Sacas by cutting off the half of their hair, and the Yavanas by 
shaving their heads :' and chooses two soldiers of fortune' for his 
sons-in-law — thus their fathers give Sita and Draupati, the one to tho 
strongest, the other to the most skilful, bowman : and as when 
Morrhcus neglects and deserts his wife, daughter of Dcriadcs, for a 
Bacchante— and thus the Hindu Theatre' affords more than one 
example of kings and Brahmans in love with women other than 
their wives, as in the Toy-cart, the Necklace, the Statue,' &c. But, 
however warranted by Indian custom, these several acts, as pre- 
sented by Nonnos, scarcely associate themselves with Hindu bfe, 
certainly not more than the name of Dcriadcs with that of 
Duryodliana, (hough they Biidieiently remind us of the Greeks of 
the Lower Empire.* 

3rdly. Such as arc nnsnp|iortcd by Hindu authority. Thus 
Dcriadcs shows himself skilled in the niceties of Greek mythology, 
and his wife and daughter, Bacchanal-like, rush to the battle ;* and 
as if India were deficient in wonders, the fathers in Gereiou 
suckle their children, and Gazos is imprcguable with its cotton 
bulwarks. 

Xvoiirovov Xipa\iJt}voc nictcraaro <t»f>i/3«3c Tt\vy t 

Otairiaty fiayoy vftvov inrorpvCoiruc not^y. XXXIX., 800. 

1 Hnrivansa, I., 08 p. Langlois, tr., Or. Tr. Fund; aud Wilson, Hindu 
Theatre, 332, II. 

* Of Morrhcus — 

j>u/i0u)f aKTtfuutv, np<ry <t'<Krijaaro vv/if i/v. zxxir., 163. 
And when he married his daughters, all gifts 

Ai||>ia<5i)C antttnf i, (ypi/ioOoim jia^i/raic 

Ouyartpuv iZlvKtv a£fa>(lo£ojct>l/c vptvatovc, ib. f ICO, 170. 

> Wilson's Hindu Theatre, 320 and 364 pp., II. 

4 Sec the several plays in Wilson's Hindu Theatre, and some observations of 
Wilson's ou the plurality of wives among the Hindus, II., 359. 

' I do not, however, know that this inapprocialiou of Indian lifo is an evi- 
dence of Nonnos's ignorance of tlio Hindu books, hut of his want of imagination. 
With sonic play of fancy and tho faculty of verse, Nonnos is essentially without 
tho poet's power. His personages are all conventional, aud 1 suspect that no 
knowledge of India, not even had he trudged through it on foot, would have 
made tlicm more Indian, more real, and more lifelike. 

* In the ilauumau Nalaka, nevertheless, the wife of Havana, to animate his 
drooping courage, oilers 

" If you command. By your sido I march 
Fearless to light, for I too am a Kahelrya." Hind. Theat., II., 371 p. 
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'flic Topographs Christiana (A.n. 535) next claims our attention. 
Hb anlliur, Cosnias, who had been a merchant, and who as a 
merchant had travelled over the greater part of the then known 
world, betook himself in his latter years to a monastery, and there, 
though weak of sight and ailing in body, and not regularly educated, 1 
set himself in this work to prove, that our world was no sphere, but a 
solid plane.' lie describes it, and illustrates this and indeed all his 
descriptions by drawings,' as a parallelogram lying lengthways 
cast and west, and sloping up very gradually from its base, but 
more gradually on its south and west, than on its north and east 
sides, into a huge conical mountain, round which sun and moon run 
their courses, and bring with them day and night. 4 All about this 
great mass of earth" he places an impassable ocean, communicating 
with it by four gulfs, the Mediterranean, Arabic, Persian, and 
Caspian Seas," but eternally separating it from a transoceanic land, 
where was and is Eden, the happy birthplace of our race, and whence 
rise sheer up those mighty walls which arch themselves into tlio 
firmament above us. Written with such a theme, enforced by 
many quotations from Scripture misunderstood, and tins authority 
of fathers and philosophers, worthless on this point, the Topogiaphia 
Christiana is but dull reading, and would long since have been 
forgotten, had it not hero and there been lighted up by some sketch 
of Cosmas's own travels, some notice of what had fallen either under 
his own observation or that of others trustworthy and competent 
witnesses, and always told with a simplicity and guarded truthful- 
ness which place him in the first rank of those who know how to 
speak of what they have seen, and repeat what they have heard, 
just as seen and heard, without exaggeration and without 
ornament. 

Cosmas had a personal knowledge of three of the four inland 
seas — the Caspian 7 he had not visited. As an occasional resident 

1 a(0(vwv i)pv rvyxavovruv rip re aw/tart, rati re otptoi .... wt<Zofitvwi> 
— aXXwc re Kai ri)f eSwOev lyrvrXinu jraidinj Xeurn/Ki'wi' i t pi;ropnti;c Tt\vti£ 
nfitupovi'Tiav. Lib. II., 124 p. Montfaucon, Nova Collectio I'atruni. 

« Vide Prolog., p. 114. 

' Vide the Plates at the beginning of Montfaucon's Nova Collectio Patrum, 
PI. I. 

* Vido133 4 pp., ib. 

* The length lie computes to bo of 400 mansions of 30 miles each, its breadth 
of about 200, ride 138 p. 

* Lib. iv., 188 p., and 180-7 pp„ and 132 p. : ei<r< it iv rouro rp yy tinflaX- 
Xovnc •* row OrKii'ou .... koXjt<h rieaafu' .... ourni ynp/iovoi oi caXiroi 
frXtovrat' atvvarov virapxovrot rov Qkhivov irXe«T0ai. 132 p. 

' i/iiropmc yap xaptv eirXeuiru roue rpeij naXirove rourouc, rov re rorn rijv 
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at Alexandria (124 p.), lie know the Mediterranean well. Ho had 
sailed down the lied Sea from (I'JIa and Alexandria to Adulo; 1 lie 
had passed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb, and had been within sight 
of, though he did not land at, the Island of Socotora;' and thence, 
if he ever visited India, had stretched across the main to Ceylon 
and the Malabar Coast, or, coasting and trading along the eastern 
shores of Arabia, had made for the Persian Cult' and the eniporia of 
the Indus. Once, too, the ship in which he sailed was on the very 
verge of the great ocean, and then the Hocks of birds hovering 
about, the thick mists, and the swell of meeting currents' warned 
Sailors and passengers of their danger, and their remonstrances 
induced the pilot to change his course.' On the continent he had 
crossed the Desert of Sinai on foot;' he was well known at Adulo;' 
he had visited Aiixume;' and indeed had travelled over the greater 
part of Egypt and Ethiopia and the countries bordering on the 

Vuiftavtav . . . . 6, airo tuv oikovvthiv Si i; Km nXiovruv roue ro7roi>ff aitpi/Jwc 
fii)ft(i6i)Kuic, 132 p. 

1 Adulo ifHii Kf njv cuiropiav votoujitOa ilov airo AXcCuvApciac i, airo EXu 
t/iiro(>tv»/iti'Oi, 110 p. 

1 Dioscoridcs i)i< )'i)(toi- irapiirXfvtrufiiv ov rnrnXOWAf iv avry, 179 p. 

3 Masoudi, in his Meadows of Gold, says of the Bca of Zaaj "I have often beca 
at sea, as in the Chinese Sea, the Caspian, the Kcd Sea. I have encountered many 
perils, but 1 have found the sea of Zanj the most dangerous of all." 2C3 p. See 
also from Albyrouny, by Rcinaud, Journal Asiatiquc, Sept.-Oct., 1814, 237-8 pp. 
But as indicative of the superior experience and enterprise of his age, compare with 
Cosmas the description of the same sea by the author of the Pcriplus; lie points 
out its dangers at certain seasons because open to tlio south wind ; and also how tho 
danger may be foreseen by the turbid colour of (he sea, and how all then make for 
the shelter of the great promontory Tabor, 12§, I., 2(iC p , Gcog. Mill. Gru:c. 

* Kf iic irort jrAivffm/ric »iri ri|i/ tauiripav Ii'itiav ((v ry Tafifanavy, tv ry 
wuiripcf Ivita ti-9a ro ivliicov irtXuyuc joti, 178 p.), iciii virtpfiavrtt (inrpiji 7rpoc 
rt\v BnpjJaniai' - tvtia mpatrtpu ro Z^yioy rvyxavtr bvrut yup naXuvet to oro/m 
row Qcfavov licti iQtupovv piv nc ro ItKta, tiaipxopfvuv Vt"-"', wX»j H nc ttitiivuv 
.... « Kukovot trovafa .... lion SnXlav iravrac, *«• tXiyov Tip icvfitpvtiry, 
airuffi tiji' vavv firi ro a|>ioTffiu uc toi- KuXirm; 132-3 pp. And Uupjftapm 
tvicXwrai ijro rou Ukkii<ou « ttKiuv, 137 p. And <i;rw n;c A£w/iiwc iwc atpuv 
njc Ai/3oi'wrn(popiii) vijc rue raXov/m-i/c Biiprfapiuc, >/ric rin 7ra|niitnrai T4p 
U«ri<iii,», 138 p. The recommendation to the steersman would, therefore, it seems 
have driven them further out to sea, unless we suppose that they were just doubling 
the prcinoutoriuin Aromata, when it would bring them nearer to the Arabian 
coast. 

1 Uc avroc tyu ntZovaiit rove to-how; fiaprvpu. Of the desert of Sinai, 
205 p. 

• Here Klcubous commissioned him to copy the inscription on the throne of 
Ptolemy, 141 p. 

7 «£ itv roic n$0nX/ioir i)/iim» tOtttaafttOa ivi ra /ifpu Atci/uoie tv ri| 
AiOioirin, 204 p. 
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Arabian Gulf; and hail moreover written an account of llieni 
wliicli unfortunately has not conic down to us. 1 

But Cosmas, a merchant anil a traveller, mixed much with other 
merchants and travellers : and while his simple and genial nature 
Avon their confidence, his curious and enquiring mind drew from 
them all they had to tell of or had seen in other lands that was 
worthy of note. With their information he corrected or confirmed 
his own impressions and enlarged and completed his knowledge. 
In this way he first heard from l'atricius of the dangers of the 
Zingian Ocean,* and in this way learned the adventures of Sopater; 
and in this way, by going among the slaves' of the merchants at 
Adule and questioning them about their people and country, lie was 
able to speak to the correctness of the inscription on i'tolemy's 
chair. 

As a merchant engaged in the Eastern trade, Cosmas was 
interested in and well acquainted with everything relating to it. 
lie has accordingly noticed the principal ports at which it was 
carried on, together with the kinds of goods which each port 
specially supplied. He speaks of China, the country of silk, as lying 
to the left as you enter the Indian Sea in the furthest East and on 
the very borders of the habitable world, and yet not so far but 
that in its cities might occasionally be seen some Western merchant 
lured thither by the hope of gain.' Adjoining China* to the West 
was the clove region ; then came Caber and next Marallo, famed, 
the one for its alabandonum, the other for its shells. With Marallo 
Ceylon seems to have been in communication, as it certainly was 
with the live pepper marts of Male, Pudopatana, Nalopatana and 

' Vide Prologog II. I have noticed only those places which Cosmas posi- 
tivcly slaleB he hail visited, hut he insinuates a much wider range of travel. Thus 
measuring the earth's hrcadth from the Hyperborean lauds to Sasus, lie says there 
are but 200 mansions : arpi/Jwc ynp «irt<rr«/iti'»i, <?, ov no\v oca/mprni-oiTfc «;c 
aXnOciac, ra fifv ir\tvoavris i, ohvaavrttra £a*p</3wc fitfiaOijicuic Kartypa^/a/uv, 
144 p. 

' Tavra It irapaKufiwv ie roc Otitw avSpov .... nroi t?, aurt;c ri/c jreipac 
((rijfiip'n, 132 p. 

* Captain JJurton describes the trade at Zanzibar as in the hands of Arab 
merchants, who bring with them a train of native portcrB, some of them as many 
as 200. 

4 rii>r>; e> >) X' a P a rov /'"""''«" "irtv iv ry toiiripa wavruv li'ha rnnt to 
api<rripoi> /ttpoc uaiovrwv rov Ii/5iicou jreXnytoc, and a little before, «• yap rirjc 
Ita jiirnfijv etc ra «rx»ra r 1f fK 'frroptaf oiurpof x a i" v <"" okpovoi ln\Ui,t; 
t37 p. 

• For this account of the countries and porls of tlic East trading with Ceylon, 

Tide 337-8 pp. 
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Halopatana, Mangarouth' and Purti, and the other ports further 
Nortliward on the WcHteni coast of the Indian Peninsula, as Sibor 
and Calliana* a place of groat trade where ships might load with 
copper, scsainine wood, and clothing stuffs, Orrhotha' and Sindus, 
which last exported musk and aiidrostiichys. These Indian marts 
forwarded their wares to a great emporium situated on the southern 
coast of Ceylon, where they exchanged them for the silk, cloves, 
aloes, tsaudaua, and other merchandise which came from China .and 
the countries lying eastward, or for Roman gold 1 and the manu- 
factures of the West. In its ports' you might sec ships freighted 
for, or coming from, Persia, (Ethiopia, and every part of India, and 
in its markets you met with men of all nations, Indians, Persians, 
Ilomerites, and merchants of Adule. Answering to this great 
commercial city of the East was Adule in the West, situated some 
two miles inland' on the southern shore and at no great distance 
from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf. It was in direct and frequent 
communication with India. The merchants of (Ela and Alexandria 
thronged to its markets; for there they found, besides the rich 
productions of the East, slaves, spices, emeralds, 1 and ivory, from 
Ethiopia and Barbaria. 

Besides the sea route from China to the Persian Gulf, Cosmas 
speaks also of another and a shorter road* which led through 
Juvia,* India, and Bactria to the eastern confines of Persia, 
150 stations, and thenco through Nisibis, 80 stations, to Seleucia, 
13 stations further on, and each station he computes at about 
30 miles. That this road was much frequented may be gathered 

1 "Mangarat, urbs inter Malabaricaa maxima regi gcntili obedicna." Qcldc- 
nicislcr <lc rcbua Indie, 181 p. 

3 Calliana: Lassen, Kaljaut ; llippoeura on tho mainland, somewhat to the 
nortli-wcat of Bombay. 

9 Orrhotha, Sorallm, Snrat. 

4 To llic universal use of Roman gold Cosmas testifies: iv ri t i I'D/ua/mri 
avriav (Pw/iaiuiv) tftjrojHvoirat navTa ra iQvq .... Oa\ifmt,oittvuv notaa navroc 
avOfuirnv .... «"j>p liaotXiitp okk iiirapxn to roiuwru, 148 p. 

* llm Datoiitah similarly speaks of Calicut, the great emporium of his day. 
'* Un des grands ports dn Malabar. Leu gens de la Chine, do Java, do Ceylon, 
dca Maldives, du Yuman, ct du Fars s'y reudent, ct lea trali<|uants do divcrses 
regions s'y r£iiniaacnt. Sou port est an nouibre des plus grands du moudc," 
It., 89. Dufr.'mcry, tr. 

• Vide 140 p. and 338 p. 
7 VidoSS!) p. 

• i!iiiri/ii>ii |ou»' iroXXu $iaoT>)iiara & fiia rijcimW fp^o/io-ftf mro T£u-ir£ac 
liri llipoiSci, iOtv H, jrXj;Qnc /iirnfmn nil iiri nji- IXtpaiSa n>|iio«-inii, 138 p. 11. 

* ib. " Vaticanus autcin Ovvvta sccunda muuu." Note. 
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from the quantities of silk always to bo round in Permit and which 
it brought there; hut that it was lifted only hy Penman, and not 
by Roman merchants,* I presume from the exaggerated length 
attributed to it by Cosmas, and his generally vague account of it. 1 

Jle speaks of Ceylon as situated in (he Indian Sea beyond the 
pepper country midway between China and the Persian Gulf,' and 
as lying i» the midst of a chmtcr of islands which all arc covered 
■with cocoanut trees' and have springs of fresh water. On the 
authority of the natives he gives it a length and breadth of about 200 
miles each, and states that it is divided into two hostile kingdoms. 
Of these the country of the Hyacinth has many temples, and ono 
with a pinnacle which is surmounted by a hyacinth the size they 
say of a fir cone, of a blood red colour, and ho bright that when the 
sun shines upon it, it is a wondrous sight.' The other kingdom 
occupies the rest of the island, and is celebrated for its harbour and 
much frequented markets. The king is not of the same race as 
the people. 

In Oosmas's time India seems to have been parcelled out into 
many petty sovereignties ; for besides these two kings of Ceylon ho 
knows of a king of Malabar, and kings of Calliena, Hindus, &c., but 

* Ammianus Marccllinus seems to intimate that in hid time thin road was 
travelled by Roman merchants: " Procter quorum radiccsct victim quern Lithinoa 
pyrgon appellant iter longissimum mcrcatoribiig pclilum nd Scraa subindc com- 
meantilms," 335 p. 

1 Nisihis and Pckin aro on the 37th and 40th parallel); of north latitude respec- 
tively, and the one on the 41st, the other on the 117th parallels of longitude; 
there arc consequently 7<l degrees of longitudo between them. But according to 
Cosmas there arc 230 stations of 30 miles each, or 6,000 miles. In the same way 
between Sclcucia and Nisihis lie places 13 stations, or 390 miles, whereas there aro 
in fact but 4 degrees of latitude. Might then these /inmc ano /itXiot' X' bo «>ro 
/iiXiok k of 20 miles, which would pretty fairly givo the real distance? 

* " L'tlc dc Kalah," Point de Galle, " qui est situt'c it mi-clicmin cntrc les 
tcrrcs do la Chine ct lo pays des Arabcs." Relation Arabos, 03 p. It was then 
the centre of traffic both from and lor Arabia, 04 id. 

* n(iy(XXi« (330 p., Cosmas). The narikala of tho Hindus, and the nardgyl of 
tbo Arabs. LVII. Discours l'rcl. Hel. Arabcs : and for an account of tho islands, 
id., p. 4. 

4 Hiouen-Thsang (a.d. 618, somo century after CoBinas) thus: "A cOto du 
palais du roi s'cicvo lc Vihara do la dent do liouddha .... 8ur Ic sominct du 
Vihara on a t'levftuno lleeho surmonlc'od'unc picric d'uno grando valour, appclb'o 
rubiB. Cctte picrrc prroieuse repand constammcnl un I'clat resplendisrant. Lo 
jour ct la nuit en regardant dans le loinlain, on croit voir unc rtoilo liimincusc, ' 
II., 141 p. Ka hian, however, who was at Ceylon, a.d. 110: " Dans la ville on a 
encore conslruit un 6difici pour un l <lcnt ile Foe. II est ciiliercmcnt fail avec 
les sept chnses preeiciiscs," 333 p. I a hian thus mentions this Vihara, and, as if 
only lately built, but says (milling of tho byacinlh, probably placed there subse- 
quently lo bis time, v. Marco Polo, 449, Societ6 Gcog., cd. 
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all thoRO rajahs seem to have acknowledged the supremacy of, and 
paid tribute to, Gollasj, king of the AVhitc lluns, 1 a white jieople 
nettled in the northern parts of India. Of this (Jollas he relates that 
besides a large force of cavalry he could bring into the Held 2,000 
elephants, and that his armies were so large that once when 
besieging an inland town defended by a water fosse, his men, horse 
and elephants, first drank up the water, and then marched into the 
place dryshod.' 

He speaks of elephants as of part of the state of an Indian 
monarch, and of the petty rajahs of the sea-board as keeping some 
five, some six, hundred elephants, and of the King of Ceylon as 
having moreover a stud of horses which came from Persia and were 
admitted into his porlH duty free.' His elephants he bought and 
paid for according to their size at from 50 to 100 golden pieces 4 
each, and sometimes even more. They were broken in for riding and 
were sometimes pitted to tight against one another; but with their 
trunks only, a barrier raised breast high preventing them from 
coining to closer quarters. The Indian elephants he observes have 
no tusks and arc tamable at any age, while those of Ethiopia to be 
tamed must be caught young.* 

As a Christian he naturally observed, and as a monk willingly 
recorded, the state of Christianity in the East. In Ceylon there 
was a Christian church of Persian residents, with a priest and 
deacons and other ecclesiastical olliecrs,' all from Persia. At Male, 
Calliena, a bishop's sec, and the Island of Diosooridos 7 (Socotora), 

1 To Oni'i'ui' rwv KffOaXtTuy lOvof, ouairip Xidicovc oi'fl/in£uvai. Procopiug, 
do Bell, Peru., I. Ill , 15 p. K(>0«Xir«i Si Ouvvikov fitv iGi'oe fiat i t ovinia^oirxi 
.... /ioi'iii ii oi/roi Xtvcm r« rtt awftura it, ovk a/io("^<u rac t^fic fioiv, 16 p., ill. 
The valley of llio Indus seems lo have liven occupied by u Turlur tribe, even in 
the lint century of our tcra. Ptolemy culls tlio lower Indus lndo-Scyth. lteinaud, 
Mem. stir I'lnilc, 81 p. and 104 p. 

* Co9iuas lndicoplcusles. Montfaucon, Novn Coll. Putrum, I., 338 p. 

3 Tout ii iirn-i U£ oiro Ufpo*iJii£ (ftpvvaiv unrcfi, i^ ayUfiaKu *i "fy <iTt\(tav 
tovs 0i|ioi'raf, 339 p. This importation of horses into India, and from Persia, 
continues lo this day, and is frequently alluded to by Ibu Uatoutah, those from 
Furs were preferred, 372-3 pp., II., but they were then subject to a duly of seven 
silver dinars each horse, ib., 374 p. 

4 >'»/iia/iara, 330 p. The word used by Sopalcr in the preceding page, conse- 
quently a gold coin, see Embassy lo Ceylon. Procopius observes lhat neither the 
Persian king, nor indeed any barbarian sovereign, places his clligy on his coins, 
II., 417. 

' 339 p., U.S., and compare 111 p., with regard to the Ethiopian elephants 
from tho inscription at Adule. 

• rai iraai{v rijv fncXi/ffunrriiciji' Xetroiiftyuii', 337 p., n. s. 

7 So also the Relations Arabcs of Socolcra : " La plupart dc sos habitants sunt 
Chretiens .... Alexandre y euvoya uuc colouio dc Qrccs . . . . ils ciubrasscrent 
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worn Christian communities, also dependent on Persia for their 
ininiHtcra, nml subject to the Persian metropolitan; and this, though 
in the ease or Soeolora, Mm inhabitants, colonists from the time of 
the Ptolemies, won; (.reeks and spoke (J rook. In JJaclria too, 
ami among the J Inns and oilier Indians, and indeed throughout 
the known world,' wore numberless churches, bishops, and multi- 
tudes of Christians, with many martyrs, monks, and hermits. 

lie describes and gives drawings of some of the animals and 
plants of Ethiopia and India. In general he closes his descriptions' 
by stating, cither that he has himself seen what he has been just 
describing and where and how ho saw it, or if he have not seen 
it, what personal knowledge he has of it. Thus, to his notice 
of the rhinoceros lie adds, that he Raw one in Ethiopia and was 
pretty near it ; to that of the Charelephus, that he had both seen 
it and eaten its flesh ; to that of the hippopotamus, that he had not 
seen it, but had bought and sold its teeth: and to that of the 
unicorn, that he had only seen a statue of one in brass standing 
in the four-tnrretted palace in Ethiopia; but when he comes to 
speak of the bos agrestis, the mosclnm, and the popper" aiidcoeoanut 
trees, animals and plants belonging to India, he does not even hint 
at any personal knowledge of them, and I ask myself — Was Oosmas 
ever in India? 

When his ship was nearly carried away into the Great Ocean, 
Cosmas was then bound for Inner India; and as he calls Taprobane 
an island of Inner India, by Inner India I presume that, unlike the 
ecclesiastical writers of his age, he intends lot Ethiopia and Arabia 

In religion ChrClionnc. I»cs rentes <le ecu Orccssc Bont, niaintcmicsjtisqu'aiijnurd'liui, 
bicn que dans l'Ho it Be soit conserve des homines d'uiic itiit.ro race," 139 p., anil 
bco also note, 217-59 pp., II. v., where licinaud refers to liotli Cosmas and the 
Periplns of the Erylhncan Sea; sec also Marco Polo, (02 p., Marsilcn'B cd. 

1 Cosmas goes through lho several nations in detail ; nut having to do only 
with India 1 omit particulars. I observe, however, that he gives no Christians to 
China, though MaROiidi says of Canton, in the lOlli century : " the town is inha- 
bited l>y Moslims, Christians, Jews, and Marians, besides the Chinese." Meadows 
of Gold, 324, I. In the space of three centuries then Mahomcnadnnism had pene- 
trated to China. At the same rato of progress Christianity should have been 
known there in the (Uli century. 

* For these descriptions vide 344-5 pp., and the drawings at the beginning of 
II. v. Mont.fani'on's Nova Coll. I'atrum. 

* He describes the pepper tree as a sort of vine, very unlike the pepper trceB 
I have seen a(. Palermo. lie probably means the betel. "The betel is a species 
of pepper, the fruit gro.vs on a vine, and the IcavcB are employed lo wrap up the 
arei-a nut. ' lleercn, Hist, lies , 1 1., 294. "The betel is found in the two Indian 
peninsulas, Malabar and Arracan," id., 295. 
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Felix, but the Indian Peninsula. 1 Again, in another place, after 
having spoken of Ceylon, and alluded to the principal marls of 
India, to the White linns settled on its northern frontier and the 
lucrative commerce the Ethiopians carry on with them in emeralds,' 
he adds " and all these things I know partly of my own knowledge 
and partly from what I have learned by diligent inquiry made at 
no great distance from the places themselves." Hut Litis surely is 
no evidence of India visited, at least not such evidence as is before 
us of his having been at Auxume, where at mid-day with his own 
eyes he saw the shadows falling south ; at Adule, where at the 
request of Elesboas, he copied the inscription on Ptolemj-'s chair ;* 
or in Sinai, which ho trudged through on foot listening to the Jews 
as they read for him the Hebrew lottere sculptured on its holders.' 
So, notwithstanding that he passed the Straits of Bab-cl-Mandcb 
and laj' off the Island of Soootora; notwithstanding his name of 
ludieopleustes anil his vague assertions ; and, more than all, 
notwithstanding his narrative, which is sober as fact and common- 
place as reality, I cannot help doubting that he ever was in India. 

On a review of these notices of India, it seems : 1st. That for 
nearly a century after the fall of Palmyra no important mention 
of India was made by any Greek or Latin writer whatever. 
2ndly. That the accounts of India which then and afterwards 
appeared, whether in Travels, Geographies, Histories, or Poems, 
those in the Topographia Christiana excepted, were all in the main 
made up of extracts from the writings of previous ages and added 
nothing to our knowledge of India. Srdly. That of such writings, 
they in general preferred, not those which recorded the best 
authenticated facts,' but those which worked most on the imagina- 
tion; and they indeed heightened their effect by new matter of the 
Bamc character. 4thly. That they gradually took rank with, and 

1 8co supra, note i, p. 22. 

' 839 p. " Autrefois on porlait dans l'lnde l'C-meraudo qui vicut d'JSgypto " 
(Bel. Arabcai), 163, I., 232, II. 

1 For Auxume, 204 p. Adule, 144 p., id. 

* odiv lonv tinv »v <r<i>>y ry <j>i)/"f rov Xiruiov opovf iv vacate rai£ cam- 
iravaiai iravraz rout XiOouc rutv avroOi, tovq (k rwv optuiv arroKXtoufiivovc 
y«yp«/i/i«i'Ovr ypaufiaai .... 'l:/3|i«n:oif, a rtva K| nwe louSawi avayvoercc 
litjyovvTo >'//<!»', X«yo»r«c yiy^ufOni .... ivrmt, antpaif row Si, lie ^i/Ai/c r>)i" ti, 
ir«i Tifift, /iifi'i rifitf, xaOa rm nap i)utv 7roX\an«v tii/«j iv r«if £tv<u<c yaa<l>ouaiv, 
205 p. Doea he allude to tlio Nabathtcan inscriptiona : " qui eouvrent lea parois 
dca roehcra do la prcaqiulo <lu inoiil Sinai." Kcinnud, Mem. aur la MOreno, 12 p., 
tirngo il part ; and Tor these Inscriptions, Journal Aaiiiliquo, Jail, and Feb., 186U. 

» The description of India in AmiuiuniM Marcclliuua must he excepted from 
this ceosure, r. 
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even displaced the inure critical studies of Slrabo, Arr'uin, Ptolemy, 
&c. Thus the Pericgcsis of Uionysius, on which Euslatius wrote a 
commentary, anil tlic Geography of the anonymous writer who, so 
far as 1 know, first gave locality to Eden, were honoured by Latin 
translations, and, judging from the currency their fictions obtained, 
became the text books of after ages. Thus, too, (he Passarika of 
Dionysius, for Indian countries and towns, is more frequently referred 
to by Stephanos Pyzantinus, than cither Slrabo or Arrian ; and thus 
the Apollonius of Philostratus becomes an authority for Suidas, 1 
and the Tlieban Scholasticus for both Suidas and Ccdrenus, who 
borrow from him their accounts of the Hrahmans,' to which (Jedronus 
adds some particulars drawn, j)artly from the anonymous Geography 
probably, partly from the Pseiido-Callisthones, and partly from 
some other writer whom I am unable to identify. Othly. That of 
Eastern travellers in the 4th or 5th centuries many were priests: as 
we may surmise from the number of Christian churches in India, 
which were all subject to the Persian metropolitan," and all received 
their ecclesiastical ministers from Persia, or sent them there for 
education and ordination: and as we gather from the frequent 
mention of priests in the travels or those ages. Thus the author of 
the Tract inscribed to Palladius, 4 and the Tlieban Scholasticus visit 
India in company, the one of the Pishop of Adule, the other of a 
priest. And (Josmas travels on one occasion with Thomas of Edessa, 
afterwards metropolitan of Persia, and Patricius of the Abrahamitic 
order; and himself in his latter years becomes a monk, as also 
Monas,' who assisted him in copying the Inscription on the throne of 
Ptolemy. Clhly. That notwithstanding the religious spirit which 
evidently animated the travel writers of these times, their accounts 
of other and far countries are, contrary to what one might have 
expected, singularly silent on the subject of the religions of the 
people they visited. 1 have already expressed my surprise, that 

' Vide mil) vocibus Poros, ct nralunanB. .Suidas. 

5 Hist. Comp., 207-8, I. v., Honn. Here the clcBc.ript.ion of the Hrahmans is 
from Palladius; of tlic Macrobioi from tlic Geography ; the story of Candacc from 
Iho PBOudo-Callislhcnis, HI., 23 ; but whence Alexander's visit to Britain t 

• JcBujabuB of Adiabcnc, Patriarch A.D. 650 (AsBcmann, HI., 313 p.), thus re- 
monstrates with Simeon, Primate of Persia : " At in vestra regionc ex quo all 
Kcclcs. canon. dcfccistiB intcrrupta est ab India! populis Snecrdol.nl i« succcssio : 
nee India solum qua a marilimis rcg. Pcrs. fmibus usque ad Colon spaiio 1200 

parasangs cxlcndilur. Bed el ipsa Pcrs. rcgio in tencbris jacct." Asscmaiiii, 

Bib. Or., III., 131. 

• Talladius was hiniBcIf a great traveller, viilo Hist. Lausiaca, 1027 p., as 
Indeed wcro tho monke and priests of these ages, il>. passim. 

• lie entered tho mouastery of Kaithu, Klim. Cosuias, 196 p. 
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11 ic earlier Christian fathers, who, to win the attention of the 
Bleeping nations, called up from their tombs the forgotten creeds of 
Chaldiea and l'hamieia, Assyria and Egypt, should never have 
appealed to the living faith of Buddha. Its ritual was not unlike 
the Christian. Like Christianity, it rejected the claims of race and 
country, and in itself found another and stronger bond of brother- 
hood. Like Christianity, it was a religion Catholic and apostolic, 
and to attest its truth, not a few had died the martyr's death. It 
was, besides, the creed of an ancient race; around and about, it 
was a mystery which startled the self-sufficiency of the Greek, and 
awakened to curiosity even Roman indifference. It was emi- 
nently fitted to elucidate Christian doctrines, and therefore to draw 
to itself the attention of Christian writers, 1 and yet the name of 
Buddha stands a phantom in their pages. But then few were the 
Hindus who visited the Boman world, and all as merchants lived 
buying and selling, though not all were Buddhists. And if, hero 
aud there, one more earnestly religious than his fellows was eager 
to preach his law, whom could he address, and where find an 
interpreter for thoughts so far out of the range of the ordinary 
Greek intellect f Allow, however, that he had studied and mastered 
the Greek language. Among his auditory, the merchants with 
whom he traded, the few men of letters, if any, who sought his 
society, that a Christian, one of a small community, should have 
been found, is an accident scarcely to be expected, aud the silence 
of the fathers is in some measure intelligible. But now that we 
have a Christian church at Ceylon, aud Christians who are daily 
witnesses of the ceremonial of Buddhist worship, who have heard 
of Buddha's life, and miracles, and mission, and have visited the 
monasteries where his followers retire to a life of prayer and self- 
denial, I cannot understand how itjs that no word relating to this 
wide-spread faith has reached the ears of Cosmas, or has attracted 
the notice of Syrian bishops, and that these ages are worse informed 
on Buddhism than was that or Clemens Alexaudrimrjj. 

1 Buddhism and Buddhist practises attracted the attention of the earliest 
travellers of our ago. Vide CarpimiB, in Ilakluyt, 04, 1. ]{ul)iu<|uiu*, 118, 127-8 
ih., Marco Polo, 47 p., S. 0. ed., and a summary of what was known of Buddhism 
in his own lime in Mallei, Hist. Indie., Hi!) p., 12ino. Marco I'olo loo has given 
an account of Buddha, 449-50 pp., u. s., with sonio errors, no doulit, hut wonder- 
fully correct and detailed when compared with the short notices in Oreek writers. 
But still none of these early travellers, I am hound to say, connect, or sec any 
similarity lictwccn the Buddhist and Christian services. Marco l'olo only 
observes of Buddha "si fuisscl Christiunus fuisset apud Dciim niaxiinus factus," 
ibid. 
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Wo will how trace the changes which took place in the com- 
mercial reliitioiiH of Rome and India. When Palmyra fell, Alexandria 
did not, oh might have been expected, inherit itH Indian trade, and 
the wealth and power that trade brought with it. For when 
I'almyra fell, Alexandria was suffering from civil war, recent siege 
and capture. Its citizens had been given up to plunder and put to 
the sword, and Bruchiuin, its noblest quarter, razed to the ground. 1 
It was overwhelmed by its own disasters, and in no condition to 
engage in distant and costly ventures. But when I'almyra fell, 
the llects, Arab and Indian, which fed its markets, did not perish in 
its fall. The ships and crews lived still, the populations to whose 
wants they ministered 1 had not disappeared. The old demand 
existed. For a moment the course of trade is disturbed. A great 
mart has been destroyed, and others must be found or created to 
take its place. At first, probably, the merchant, fleets, as was their 
wont, made for Vologicerta, and there delivered their cargoes, which 
perhaps found a way up the right bank of the Euphrates to 
Apamca, and thence to Antioch and the cities of Syria. But the 
cost of transit and the want of a back freight must very soon have 
closed up this route, in so far at least as it was the route to the 
Syrian sea-board, though, doubtless, the river remained always the 
great highway for the supply of Mesopotamia and the neighbouring 
states. And now it; was that the Arabs and Indians probably began 
to frequent the ports which, unknown to Slrnboand Pliny, studded, 
according to Ammianus Mareollinus, the Persian Gulf;' hither they 
brought the products of the East, and hence shipped horses, for 
which they found a ready sale among the kings and nobles of India 
and Ceylon. And now, too, it was that the Arabs turned their 
attention to the Bed Sea route, 1 once in the hands of the 
Alexandrian merchants, but now neglected. In a deep bay on the 
western shores of the Arabian Gulf,* the first, after having entered 
the straits, which afforded shelter and a safe anchorage, they 

1 See from Ammianus Marcel, and Euscbius, notes, 297 p., xix. v, Jour. ItL 
As. Soc. 

a Appian thug describes the Palmjrcnes : I'm/mump »^ nnnfliiaiwv ovrtc 
t0opi<7t, if iKtirtfiovc tiriJif(iM|,' uxov e/iiriijioi ya(> ovrtc, rci/nliiwiri /itv tx 
lUpiruiv ra IvitKa iq Apa/itna, tiariHtrrai o' if ti\ I'ui/iaxui', dc Del. Civil., V. ix. 

' " Cujug sinus per onts omncsoppidorumest densitns ct vicorum, nariumque 
crcbri decnrsiis," xxiii , C, 11. 

' It bad been known from old time. Agatbarcidcs (2nd cent, lie.) speaks of 
the native boats which from the Fortunate Islands (probably Socotora) trailed 
with Pattala, on the Indus lie Mori Brylh., 103 j. Alullcr, Oeog. Min., \ , 101 p. 

* ifiiropwv vo/ttfwr Kn/Ufoi' iv KitXny fiaOn .... airo araStwv fiKotn n;c 
0uXu<n»ijc tonv >) A^otAic kw/ii; on/i/urjiof. 1'criplue, 45$, or 4J. 
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fouud Adule, the chief poi t of Ethiopia, though in the time of the 
Peri plus only a village. They saw that access to it both from East 
and West was easy, that it lay beyond the confines, and was not 
subject to the fiscal regulations of the Roman Empire ; that its 
mixed population, of which the Arab race formed no iucousiderahlc 
part, was friendly and eager to forward their views. On Adule, 
then, they lixed as the depot for their trade, and soon raised it from 
a village and petty port, to bo one of the world's great centres of 
commerce. 

Hut under the immediate successors of Aurelian (died a.d. 275), 
the Roman Empire was in so disturbed a stale, and under Diocletian 
(a.i>. 283-3(M) Alexandria suffered so fearfully for its recognition of 
Aehilleus, that its merchants were probably compelled, and not 
disinclined, to leave the whole Indian trade in the hands of tho 
Arabs, who had always been, not only carriers by land and sea, 
but traders also, as the story of Scylhianus proves j and who, as 
they travelled from city to city, carried their wares 1 with them, and 
wherever they stopped exposed them for sale and thus supplied the 
immediate wants of the neighbourhood and the tradesmen of tho 
district. But with the restoration of order, during the long reign 
of Constantino, the Roman merchant grew wealthy and enterprising'; 
ho extended the sphere of his operations, and though, partly from 
inability to compete with the cheaply built but well manned craft of 
the Arabs, and partly from long disuse and consequent ignorance 
of the Indian seas, he does not seem to have again ventured his 
ships upon them, yet he gradually recovered his old position in the 
.Arabian Gulf, and at least shared in its trade from Adule home- 
ward.* To Adule ho himself resorted, and at Adide, through his 
agents,' managed his dealings with the East, leaving to the Arabs, 
and perhaps the Indians, all the risks and profits of the ocean voyage. 

1 The wealth of Scylhianus, when it came into I lie hands of Manes, consisted 
Xpvaov »?, mtyvptiv i?i tif)ittyaTi<tt' ■?, uXXwi' (ttpiphanitis ft- Mauiehfle, (117, I.) allow- 
ing that Scythianus's journey to Jerusalem, it undertaken primarily in the 
interest of truth, was not without soma commercial ohject. 

2 Both by hia ships on the lied Sea and his fleets of boats on the Nile. Of 
Itonian ships on the Itcd Sea wo know from Oosiims and Procopius (de Bullo 
Pcrs., I., 19, 101 p.) Of the traffic on the Nile we may get some notion from the 
ruse employed by .AthaiiasiuB to escape from his pursuers (I'hotius, Iloeschicl, 
1448 p.). and more directly from the wealth Palladius gives an Alexandrian 
merchant, n^V" tvXafiifi' fy ^t\a\fuarin', fruo /iiffttti^uc xjufatrui' Trpnyimrnntfifrov 
fHTU iraror irXoiwe «r rnc nrunpac 0»fi«ifoc ntriovra. LXA r ., Hist. Lausiaca. 

3 I conclude this from a passage in l'rocopius, already cited in part. Telling 
of the slaves and adventurers left behind him by Ilellcsthcaus, on his return from 
tho conquest of the Uouicritcs, he says iuroc o Xtuc aw trrfxuc n<m' Kai/u^ai^i 
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lint. that Roman intercourse with India was indirect ami kept up 
by Aral) vessels in so contrary to received opinion, that I will now 
cite and examine the few events and notices hearing on the Indian 
trade which are to be met with in ancient writers. And, 

I. The embassy to Julian 1 (a.v>. 301) is scarcely conceivable, 
unless dining his reign, or rather that of Uoimlantine, some and 
probably a commercial intercourse existed between India and the 
Roman Empire.' Rut as for such an cmbassj', the presence at the 
Singhalese Court of any enterprising Roman merchant, a Sopater, 
and who like Sopater may have reached Ceylon in an Adulitan 
ship, would fully account, — and indeed its Sercndivi so much more 
akin to the Serendib of the Arabs than the Salikc of Ptolemy 
smacks of Arab companionship, and must have filtered through Arab 
lips — I cannot look upon it as indicative of an intercourse either 
direct or frequent. 

II. Epiphanius (about A.n. 375) gives some few details relating 
to this trade. In his story of Scythianus he speaks of the Roman 
ports of entry in the Red Sea, Gila, the Alah of Solomon, Caslron 
Clysmatos," and Rcrcnico, and observes that through Rercnicc 
Indian wares are distributed over the Thebaic!, and by the Nile arc 
carried down to Alexandria and the land of Egypt, and to Pelusium, 
and thus passing by sea into different cities, wmpibm, 1 the merchants 

rid j3rt<riX«i tnavaoTai'Ttc avrnv fuv IV run run ocui'y fpntipunv KnOiip^av, 
irtpovSi 'O/Mfurmc paaiXta RnrKTruiravro Aflpanov fitv ovopa' i St Appa/toc 
oi'iroc XP" rT """'( C" ')*', SovXoc it l'w(«oiou avSpo£, tv TroXte AiOwirtDV ASovXtSt 
iiri to Kara QaKuaaav ipyaffip Siarptftiiv tx«>'ro(, Id. I. 20, p. 105. And 
Hint commercial agenta were of old date may be shown from Jlclalions Arahcs, 
I., 08. 

1 Vide Jonrn. An. Soc., xix., 274 p. 

' In a Geographical Tract, Totius Orbis Dccriplio, translated from the Greek 
and written a.d. 360-3, Ocog. Minor., II., 520, it is said of Alexandria: "Ilicc 
cum India ct Uarbaris ncgotia gcrit mcrito; aromata ct divcrsas species prctiosas 
omnibus regionibus mi Hit." Hut another version, ib., " supra caput cnim liabens 
Thebaidis Indorum genus ct accipiens omnia pncslat omnibus" — thus showing 
that although dealing in Indian wares its Indians were only Ethiopians. 

' So called because here the Israelites crossed over the lied Sea. Cosmas, 
Moiilfaucon, Col. Non. Tat., 104 p. 

4 'fjpfioc yap ri;c RpvOpqc OaXaooqc Siafnpot, ejri ra orvfita r»;c Voi/iamaf 
SinKucptptvot, A ftiv «'ic ««■« T 1 V AiXav . . . . A St irrpoc tm to Kaarpov KXva- 
/inrrof aXXwc St avuraTia i-rri rqv Bff)i/iic>jv irnXnv/iti'qv, nV i/c it(pi<i«-»;f 
KfiXoi'fio'q; tm rt]v Oiifiaita ftpovrm «", ra airo rnc lvStKqc tpxo/ifrn uSi) ttcturt 
Tf HiiflaiSi Smx'»"Tru, »\ urt riji' AXtHavSptiav Sia row .... NiiAon i, tiri 
irairav ruv Aiyvwruv yqv, «?, tiri ro HtXouffioi' tytpirat, it, Aurwc or roc nXXnf 
irrtrpionc Sin 0a\ann>)( fupxaptvoi lit (tiro ti)q InWi/c tiri rqv Vwpaviav 
iftnoptvoirat. Epiphanius, a. Ilrcres., XbVI., 018 p., I. 

vol.. xx. V 
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from India import their goods into the Roman territory. From this 
passage, written nt t lie elose of the 4th century, it appears: 

1st. That Epiphanius Hjieaks of Indian goods as then imported 
by sea and through one jMirt, Berenice, into the Roman Empire. 

2ndly. That lie uses the same terms' to designate botli the 
imported goods and the importing merchants, and thus possibly 
intimates that like the goods (he merchants also were "Indian," 
i.e., Arabs of either Ulhiopia or Eastern Arabia, the Indians of the 
ecclesiastical writers of this age. Indeed one might ask whether 
it was not owing to their association with Indian wares that these 
peoples came to he themselves known as Indians. 

3rdly. That he makes no mention of Adule. Hut Adule, how- 
ever closely connected with the ocean trade between Rome and 
India, was really an Ethiopie city, and could therefore scarcely find a 
place in Ihis itinerary which begins willi the Roman ports of entry. 

III. The presence at Alexandria (some time before a.p. 470) of 
those Hindus whom Severus lodged in his house. 2 I have already 
remarked on the inexplicable proceedings of these travellers who, 
as they were neither merchants nor public officers, could only havo 
travelled for amusement or instruction, and who took every precau- 
tion against cither. 5 1 would now direct attention to the character 
as well of Severus who received, as of Damascius who has recorded 
their visit. Both clung to the old superstition: and the one was sup- 
posed to favour its re-establishment by his personal influence and 
the other by his writings, the very dotage of "Platonic Paganism." 4 
Roth were credulous : and as Severus would without examination 
and only loo eagerly have welcomed as guests any men calling them- 
selves Hindus with whom he became acquainted, so Damascius 
would have noticed a visit of any reputed Hindus, whether made or 
not, if said to be made to such a man. The visit is open to suspicion. 

IV. The Indian Embassy to Justinian. Malalas notices two 

1 ra n-na njc li'fliriic ((lyouo-a u$>\ and Sii(i\oinvnt 01 niro rijc li'<?ijci;f. The 
lighter find more precious wares are expressed by the word uSy, as spiceB, pearls, 
Ac. It corresponds with the "notions" of American commerce. 

a Vide mipra, p. 

* Many an Knglish traveller might, ho cited whose habits abroad very much 
resemble those of Damascius' Hindus. Hut (hen wo travel for fashion's sake a 
good deal, because wcinnst; but a Hindu who leaves bis country travels because he 
has in him the spirit of travel; he travels as Mimgo l'ark did, Hclzoni, Burkhardt, 
and many others, impelled by the strong desire to sec strange men and strange 
lands. 

« See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. xxxvi., sub an. 4G8, and the extracts from 
Damascius, iu I'hotius Jtibliotlicen, 10J2 p. 
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Indian Kmbnssies, cither of which may possibly be Hindu. The 
first reached Constantinople wil.h ilH gifts llic same year (a.d. 5".it) 
<h:il .lohii of (Jappadoeia waH made Pneloriaii Prasfcct; the second 
with an elephant about the time (a.i>. 5f52) that Narses was Hent 
into Italy against the Goths.' Now with regard to the first of these 
Embassies, as in Malalas the Ethiopians and Eastern Arabs are 
called Indians, 2 the question arises whether this Embassy does not 
properly belong- to some one or other of these peoples; and to 
answer it we must enter into some detail. From Malalas ami 
Procopius" we gather: that there were seven Indian kingdoms, 
three Iloinerito, and four Ethiopian ; thai, the F.fhiopiaiis occupied 
the regions lying eastwards and extending to the ocean, and 
carried on n great trade from Auxume with Home through the 
Iloinerite country ; that sometime prior 4 to a.i>. 52!), Diinnos the 
llomerite king, who with many of his people was of the Jewish 
persuasion, seized upon some Roman merchants while traversing his 
dominions in pursuit of their business, confiscated their goods, and 
put them to death, in retaliation, as lie protended, for the continued 
persecutions to which Jews were subjected in the Roman states ; 
that the Auxuinilan trade with Rome was in consequence interrupted, 
and that the Auxumitan king, aggrieved by the injury to himself 
and the wrongful death of his allies, invaded and subdued the 
Ilomerites, and in fulfilment of a vow contingent on his success 
declared himself a Christian. To this Ethiopian sovereign or rather 
bis successor, called Elcsboas by Malalas, JIollestliaMis 11 by Proco- 
pius, on the breaking out of the Persian War (a.d. 5211), Justinian 
sent an embassy, and adjured him by their common faith, to invade 
the Persian territory, and breaking off all commercial relations 
with the Persians to send shipR to those Indian ports where 
silk was to bo found, and there purchase it, and thence by way of 
the llomerite country and down the Nile and through Egypt, to 

' V. from Malalas, nolo 4, 274 p., xix., Jouni. Ah. Soc, and Malabo, 484 p. : 
IviWiinrnf f.y 7rpt<»/?Miri|c Ii'jnip imrejroi^O" (lira >?, iKupavrm; tv Kofarnv : 

* Malalas, n. 8., avid 457 p. ; also Asscman, llib. Orient., IV., 452-3 pp. 

• Malalas, 433 p. Proconins, de Hello Peru., 104 p. The division or the 
Indiana into kingdoms belongs to Malalas; the slaughter of the Hoinan merchants 
mid ils cause and consequences to both. 

4 In a.d. 624, vide Assoman, u. 8., I., 365, note. 

B Tlio converted king Malalas calls Andas, 434 p. Thoopliancs Adad; Aidog, 
Asscman, n. s., 1., 350, notes 5 and (i. The king of the Embassy, Cosmo*, like 
Malalas. knows as Klcsboas. The ambassador I should have thought was Non- 
iioshs, who left an account of his embassy, anil from the ambassador, whoever he 
was (I'rocoplns calls him Jnlinmia), Malalas derived hia information, 457 ? pp., ib. 

Y 2 
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iiri[K)rt it into Alexandria ; and as an inducement to attempt tliia 
cutcrprizo he held out to him the prospect of a monopoly and the 
hopes of great profits. Hut Procopius observes that, though the 
Ethiopians promised and exerted themselves, they failed to gain a 
footing in the silk trade : for they found the ground already occu- 
pied by Persian merchants who everywhere forestalled them in the 
Indian markets. 1 And Malalas concludes his account of this 
negotiation by stating that Elesboas in return seat an Indian 
ambassador with letters, <ra*ym«, and gifts to the Koman Emperor. 
Is then our Indian Embassy the same as this one from Elesboas V 
and does its first mention refer to its departure from Auxume, its 
second to its arrival in Constantinople ? Or is it to bo referred to 
some one of the Pseudo-Indian kingdoms? Or though unrecorded 
by any other writer, is it really Hindu? Who shall tell? With 
regard to the second Embassy : it is noticed by both Thcophaues 
and Cedrenus,' but noticed seemingly not because it was any strange 
sight in Constantinople, but because its elephant, a native of 
Africa as of India, broke loose and did much mischief. However 
this may be, a Hindu Embassy in Constantinople was no improbable 
event, for after Elesboas had, at the instance of Justinian, ineffec- 
tually attempted to open up the trade with India, would he not 
naturally bring over and forward to the Roman Court some native 
Indians, ambassadors or others, as the surest evidence he could 

1 roic rt Ai0to\j/t Ti}V fiiTtitnv btvuaOai wpoc ruv Iviatv aSvvarov i/v. tnti an 
it vi lllpautv tfuropoi 7T|>oc auroic roic opflotc ytvo/ttvot (ov St Ttf)ioru ai riov li'Sutv 
vijtc icaratpovoiv, art xuipnv irpoomKovvrti rijv ipopov) cntavra uii'UaOui Ta 
QopTta moOnai. Procopius, u. 8., 10(1 p. 

3 Elesboas having received and entertained Justinian's Embassy, Karnrtfi.pi 
k, fffirpne fit" iriou irptvfUvTtfuiv tc t $o>pa Tt/t fiaatXtt Pw/iaiwr, MalahiH, 459 p., 
and afterwards 477 p., incidentally mentions Hie Embassy wo havo been examin- 
ing: iv avrtft it r»/» X( ,0, 'V •O wpfo/^i/rijc Iviutv fiiTti iutputv KiiTiirtittpth) tv Kuf- 
oravru'ouiroXn, k) uvrif tiji XP 0, 'V IwovwiJC ° KairiraJoE tytviro i7r<i(iY,<>c 
rrpaiTMpiuv. 

s Tbc chronology of these limes is Ioobo and niiccrtain. According to Tbco- 
pliancs (Cliron. I., 34C-7), the chrisliauization of A mimic, and the events which 
led to it, occurred a.d. 535, and the Embassy witli the elephant, a.d. 542. 
Cedrenus refers it to A.l>. 550. 'taking then the dates assigned by Malalas, 
a.d. fiJIO for our first, a.d. 552 for the second, Embassy, and it is clear that the 
first Embassy follows too closely on the alliance and engagements of Elesboas, 
while between these and the second there is too great an interval, to admit of 
the reasons I have adduced for cither one of these Embassies being Hindu. Of 
Thcophaues' dates (he lived early part of Oth century) I scarcely like to spcuk — 
the first is so manifestly wrong. Hut if we take a.d. C42 lor the date of tho 
Elephant Embassy, and a.d. 633, Gibbon's, for that of Justinian 'a to Auxume, 
then these reasons would be pertinent enough. 
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give of his good fail.li and zeal in carrying out his part of tlic treaty? 
One of these embassies may bo Indian, but it is no proof of any direct 
intercourse with India. Indeed tlic whole narrative rattier inti- 
mates that Roman cnlorprizc extended no further than Auxuinc, and 
that all trade beyond was in the hands of some other people. 

V. The introduction of the silk-worm into the Roman Empire. 
According to Procopius,' it happened in this way. Aware of the 
interest Justinian took in the silk trade, some monks from India 
who had lived long in Serinda (Thcophanes* says it was a Persian), 
brought over in a reed (ex vapOyia) silk-worm's eggs, taught the 
Unmans how to treat them, and by acclimatizing the worm to make 
themselves in the article of silk independent of the Persians and 
other people. 1 incline to think that the monks were Persians ; 
for India was under the Persian metropolitan, and its churches, as 
we learn from Cosmas, were served by priests from Persia ; and a 
Persian Christian would be more Christian than Persian, and more 
likely to benclit his co-religionists than his countrymen. Hut let 
the monks be Romans, and Romans we know did occasionally visit 
and sojourn in India, aud their introduction of the silk-worm is no 
evidence of any ocean trade with India. 

VI. A passage in Procopius which intimates that Roman ships 
frequented the seas in which were found the loadstone rocks. 
This passage I will quote at length and examine. After having 
described the Arabian Gulf from Uila, and told of its islands and the 
Saracens and Ilomerites on its Eastern coast, and alluded to the 
many other peoples living inland up to the very borders of the cannibal 
Saracens, beyond whom he places the Indians, " but of the Indians 
leaves others to speak at their discretion," 3 Procopius returns to 
Boulika of the Ilomerites, and notices the calm sea and easy transit 
thence to Adule. lie then proceeds to treat of Ethiopia, but first 
touches on the peculiarly constructed boats used by the Indians, 
ck IvSoK, and on this sea. "They arc not," he observes, "painted 

1 Yiro rowroi' tov x(">"<»' riric jioi'nx'"" *£ I''^'""' i'ikovt(q yvovrft rt wc 
lot>(7rivi«v<(> Sin ojroufyc «<>) ji>|*«ri irpoc flfpauu' tijv lifra^av uivnaOai Vui/taiovi;, 
Ac. Dc Bel. Cloth, G4G p. 

1 Ti)v tuv 0Kh>\tiKuv ytvftriv aviip ll«p»pc . . . . iv RvZavrttp initiKiV 
oi'toc ik X>;(K,ii' . ... to oiripfia rwv iricwXr/KMi' «i> fopOijri \afluiv fttXP' 
VvZuvTtov Suawaaro, Ac. Exccrpla Thcoph. lljst., 484 p., lived close of (ith 
contuty. The seed was brought overland, an the French, to avoiil Hie tropical 
hcatn, are now Bending it. — Times, May 12, 1803. 

3 ui St '0/!i;(itrm oirroi iv X w t"f T V " m "» w(fi|" rnl T°C r l> r, 'C 0n>.aaa<is 
pmi, iiirtp Tt nurowc «XX« fOl'l) iroXX«,/«xP' 't«»t av<)ptarrnfa-f»vc IVipdri/iiii.f, 
tfnmiOai <j>a<rf /itO' oi>c ft ra yfi'i) rav Ii'<W firm'. a\\a ruvruv fuv iripi 
Xtytriu otndroc wc mi nvrip /3onXn/u>y lorn'. Do Dcllo Pen., 300 p. 
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over with tar or anything- clue, nor are their |>lanl<H made fast to 
one another by iron nails, but with knotted ropoB, /3/j<>x<"v, and this 
not as is generally supposed, because there are in these seas rocks 
which attract iron (for the Roman ships from CEla, though iron -fastened, 
suffer nothing of the sort), but because the Indians and Ethiopians 
neither have any iron nor are able to buy any from Hie Romans 
who are forbidden to sell it them on pain of death. Such is the 
slate of things about the so-called Red Sea and the coasts on each 
side of it." 1 On this passage 1 will observe — 

1st. That as long as it treats of the shores of the Arabian Gulf, 
where the Romans traded, its language is clear and definite enough, 
but as vague when it comes to speak of the inland peoples, of 
whom very evidently 1'rocopius had been able to obtain very 
imperfect information. 

2ndly. That the Jndoi with whom the Ethiopians and the Persians 
seem to have had commercial dealings must have been the inhab- 
itants of a country without iron, and not therefore of India celebrated 
of old time' for its steel, but very possibly of Arabia, 3 into which 
in the age of the Periplus iron, and sometimes from India, was 
regularly imported, and the boats of which' quite answered to the 
description of 1'rocopius. And 

ilrdly. That the last paragraph indicates that Rrocopius confutes 
his observations to that part of the Red Sea which is inclosed by 
coasts on either side, the Arabian tiulf, and that consequently the 
loadstone rocks referred to are not those on the Singhalese coast, 
but loadstone rocks in or near the Arabian (J nil'. 

VII. We have Chinese authority that a great trade between 
Rome and India existed in the (ith century of our era. Ma-touan- 

1 ra jiiv ouv a/iifi ry (j)wO(iy OaXaaay i, \of<f tj avrtji; i<p tKarifia tori ravjy 
mi «x»i ih., 102 p. 

8 OlcRias, p. 80, 4. 

» Of Aiahia or Arabians settled in Ethiopia. Elsewhere l'roeopius speaks of 
Ethiopia us India: NjiXoc jhi> . ... if Ivdwv iir Aiyujrrou yifjjo/jfj'of, Sec. l)c 
yKdilieiis, vi. I., 331 p., HI. 

* " Ecs raissefiiix Arahcs n'apprnchaicnt pas pour la force des vaisseaux 
Chinois (Ilm Daltitah iniiiia each junk with 1,000 men, GOO sailors and 400 
soldiers, iv., 91, French tr.) : . . . eoiiBlruits en gCn6ial en hois ct sans melange 
dc fer, ils tiraicnl trita-pcti d'eaii .... Ecs Arahcs emplovaicnt .... dang 
lent h constructions naralcs des planches dc cocotiers, ct ccg planches tUaicnt lii'cs 
onlrc ellcs avee des chcvilles do hois." And ltd. Arahcs, Din. l'rol., 50 p. " II n'y a 
que les nar ires dc Siiaf dont les pieces sont cousucs cnsciiihlcs," ih., I., 91 p.; hut 
llm liatutah : " C'cst avec des cordes do cc genre que sont cousucs les natures 
"r/e limit el. du Yniiinn," and he adduces ns a reason why iron is not used, the 
rocky hottom of the Indian sea against which iron hound vessels hrcak to pieces, 
iv., 121. 
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tin, horn a.v. 1317, in his Researches into Antiquity, briefly nflirma 
"Hint India (a.i>. 0UO-1G) carries on a considerable commerce hy 
sea with Ta-Tsin, llie Roman Empire, and the Ansi or Assc, the 
.Syrians"; 1 and the Kou-kin-tou-chou (Ancient and Modern Times), 
having alluded to the coininercc of India Avith the A Vest, states 
that the Roman trade with India is principally by sea, and that by 
sea the Romans carry off the valuable products of India, as coral, 
umber, gold, sapphires, mother of pearl, pearls, and other inferior 
stones, odoriferous plants, uifcl compounds by concoction and dis- 
tillation of odoriferous plants, and then adds that from these com- 
pounds they extract the finest qualities for cosmetics, uud after- 
wards sell the residue to the merchants of other countries.' We 
observe — 

1st. That silk is not included in the list of Indian merchandize 
(the fif>>) of Epiphanius) sent to the Roman Empire by sea. 

2ndly. That this trade by sea necessarily presumes that the 
goods exported from India wen; known to ho so exported either on 
Roman account or for Hie Roman market, but not that they 
were exported in Roman fillips. We have seen Hint Roman mer- 
chants Romelimes visited India, (hat in India Roman money was 
current, and flic Roman Kmpire known and resided, and we may 
fairly suppose that that Empire, its trade, and its wants njul their 
supply, were often subject of talk in the Indian" ports, and would 

1 Vide Chinese account of India, from Ma-loiiaiidin, lr. by I'aiilliicr, Asiatic 
Journal, May to August, 1836,213-7 pp. For the dale of Mn-touan-lin's birth, 
v. his Life, llrnuiKil, Nouv. Melanges Asiat., II., 1(!8, where Krinusat coniparcH 
Matouan-lin's great work to llie Mem. dc I'Acadc'ni. des Inscriptions, ami observes 
that He Ouignes in his Hist, des Hun?, and the Jesuit missionaries in their several 
works, owe to it much of their knowledge of China and Chinese literature. 

2 Also tr. by I'authicr, Journal Asiatiqnc, Oct. and Nov., ]8;i!», 278, 38!)-93 pp. 
This account seemingly refers to India in the early part of the 6(h century 
(ill., 274 p.) ; but it then goes back to speak of the relations which had before 
existed between Home and China ; how that (a.h. KiO) Antin, Antoninus, sent 
an embassy through Tonuuin with presents, and how the liomans in the interest 
of their commerce travelled as far as I'cgu, Cochin China, and Tonquin ; and how 
a Human merchant, one I.uu (a.d. 222-278), came to Tonquin, and was sent on 
by its Uovcmor to the Kinpcror, and in answer to the Emperor's questions told of 
the ways and manners of his country. As Lun and his doings close this short 
summary of ltoman relations with China, I conclude that he was one of the mer- 
chants mentioned above, and that they, like him, belong to the period ending 
a.d. 278, when ltoman commerce with the liast most nourished,— and as with 
one unimportant exception no further notice is taken of the Roman Umpire, I 
presume that after this titno its commerce with these distant regions entirely 
ceased. 

;l When in Uoclinra (a.i>. I2f><>). Marco Pol" meets I lie ambassadors of Kulilni 
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certainly become known to the Chinese traders there, and would as 
certainly bo spoken of by them on their return home, and would 
tlniB find their way into the works of Chinese geographers and 
historians. 

But in order that wc may not reason on to a foregone conclu- 
sion, hurrying over or explaining away the events and authorities 
which make against us, we will for a moment suppose that they 
sufficiently establish the fact of an ocean trade between Rome and 
India — and then as from the age of the Ptolemies (ending it.c. 4(!) 
to that of Firinus (a.d. 273), we know through Strain), Pliny, the 
Periplus, Ptolemy, and Vopiscus, that Alexandrian ships sailed for 
India ; Ave have to show why it is that after that time, though we 
read of Romans, lawyers, priests, and merchants, who travelled 
thither, and all seemingly through Adule, and one of them certainly 
in an Adulilan craft, we read of none who went in a Roman ship. 
How, too, is it, wc will be asked, if Roman ships thus crossed the 
Indian Ocean, that neither they nor their crews are seen among 
the vessels and peopleB which, according to Cosmas, crowd the port 
and thoroughfares of the great Singhalese mart ? How, that the 
Christians of Socotora, an island of Greek colonists, 1 and right in 
the course of Alexandrian ships en route for India, were subject 
not to the Greek but the Persian metropolitan? And when 
Justinian, as Procopius relates, sought to re-establish the silk 
trade and to wrest it from the hands of the Persians, how in it that 
be applied, not to his own merchants of Alexandria, whoso services 
he might have commanded, and whom, had they had ships in those 
seas, he would have wished to encourage, but to the Ethiopian 
Arabs, whom to the detriment of his own subjects he tempted 
with the hopes of a monopoly? Again on this supposition, how 
account for it, that the loadstone rocks, those myths of Roman 
geography, which in Ptolemy's time, the flourishing days of Roman 
commerce, lay some degrees eastward of Ceylon, appear a.d. 400 
barring its western approach, and A.n. 5C0 have advanced up to 

Khun ; Uicy press him to visit Ihcir mauler : "eoqnod nullum latinum usqunin 
vidcrat, quauivis vidcro inulluin allcctarat," c. 11. Ami Mallei (Hist. lnd. # 
L. ir.) observes of tlic Byzantine Turks that in the 16th century the Indian 
kings called them "corrupt* flnccft voce fiunios quasi Romanoa." Out while 
this indicates that the memory of Home survived among the Hindus, it is no 
evidence of any commerce between the peoples, no more evidence tliau is the 
mention of nn Indian princess in the romance of (1'crcdurl) of a knowledge of 
India among the Cambrian bards. 

1 Speaking of the inhabitants, the Periplus: n<rt <V oriCtyoi i t ciri/iiicroi 
Apaliuiv if \vluv ^ tn 'JiXXiji-wv tuiv jtjiov tpynotttv tK-nXtovTuiv, 30§, 281 p. 
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llio very monlli of (lie Arabian Gulf?' Surely an ocean trade with 
India iH, all tilings considered, all but impossible. 

Jiut to return to the loadstone rocks. As in an age little 
observant of the laws and phenomena of nature, lands unknown 
save by report and unexplored arc ever, according- to their surround- 
ings, invested either with mythic terrors or mythic beauties; and 
conversely, as all lauds in the conception of which the mythic pre- 
dominates are hinds which lie outside the sphere of knowledge, 
and conso<|ueiitly of intercourse, of the people who so conceive of 
them ; it follows that these rocks at the very least indicate the 
extreme limits or Unman enterprise, and the several changes in 
their position, changes ever bringing them nearer to the Human 
Empire, the ever narrowing range of Roman enterprise in their 
direction. Their changes of position, therefore, confirm our view 
of the Unman maritime trade. 

But though there is no evidence to show that at this period 
Roman ships navigated the Indian seas, we know that Indian 
goods still found their way to Constantinople, and from both Greek 
and Arab writers, that Arab vessels were employed in the Indian 
trade. So early as the age of the Ptolemies, Agatharchides* 
(i*.c. 14(5) notices a trade between Aden and the Indus, and carried 
on in native boats, z/iwopucav tw nim^wpiuiv axchmv. The Peri plus 
(a.i>. 89-90) speaks (2(i §) of Arabia Eiuhemon, Aden, as the great 
entrepot of Indian commerce in the olden time, before Alex- 
andrian ships ventured across the ocean ; and describes Muza, 
Mokha, as a busy sea-port full of sea-faring men, shipmasters, and 
sailors, and as trading with Parygaza in its own craft.* And lastly, 
Gosmas (a.d. 535), among the merchant ships to be seen at Ceylon, 
mentions those of Adule and the Ilomerites. Arab writers also 
allude to this branch of Arabian entcrprize. Thus Ilaji Khalfa,*.in 

1 Sec supra, p., and Uic Pscudo-Calllstlicncs, HI., vii., 103 p., Didot, and 
ProcopiuB, sup., 38 p. For Ptolemy's Maniolai Gcog. Lib. vii., c. II., p. 
' Do Mari Erytlirrco, 103 c, 191 p., II., Ocog. Qraici Min., cd. Mlillcr. 

8 to fitv oXom Apafiwt' vavic\ii(itKwv avBfttoiriov ■?, vavnicwv irXlovaZu if/ roic 
off' iftnopiat 7rjmy/in<n KivitTaC <7iiyxP ,, ""'< u f a P T V T0V * t P<"' epyatrip &, 
Hafvyalwv uWc «?«(>ri<!/ioic. 21§, 271 p., I., ib. 

4 "Ail qualcmcq. Iiistoriro Arabum ct Persarum inqnit ITcmdani notitinm 
eibi pnrandam nemo nisi per Arabos porvenire potest .... Pcragrabaut ciiim 
terras mcrcatus caiisd, ila ut cognitioncm populorum sibi compararcnt. Pari 
modo qui Iiixain incolcbant Pcrsartim Iiistoriain, Ilonicrilariimq. bclla ct eoruni 
per terras expeditioncs cognosccbant. Alii qui in Syria vcrsabanlnr, res Roman. 
Israel, ct Oroee. tradidcrunt. Ab iis qui in inHulis Dalirain cl terrain Omman 
consedcrant bisloriam Sindoruui, Iliiidorum ct Perearuui acccpimns. Qui 
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Jiia sketch of the ante-Islamic times, tells of the old Arabs: how they 
travelled over the world as merchants and brought home with them 
a large knowledge of the peoples they had visited: and how to the 
Islanders of Bahrain, and to the inhabitants of Omman, his age 
owed its histories of Sinds, Hindus, and Persians. And thus, though 
Masoudi 1 implies that in the early part of the 7th century the 
Indian and Chinese trade with Babylon was principally in the hands 
of the Indians and Chinese, yet have we every reason to believe 
from the Relation des Voyages Arabes, of the !)th century, that it 
was shared in by the Arabs whose entrepot was Khanfoii.* 

But what in the meanwhile had become of the overland trade 
with India? When in the second half of the 3rd century, and after 
nearly 300 years of Parthian rule, the Sassaimho reasserted the 
Persian supremacy over the peoples of Central Asia, taught by 
the misfortunes and fall of their predecessors, which (hey might not 
unfairly trace to a partiality for western civilization, 3 they eschewed 
Greek and Roman manners, literature, and philosophy. They besides 
restored and reformed this national faith, the religion of Ormu/.d. 
They cherished old national traditions. They boasted themselves 
lineal descendants of the old Persian kings, 4 and stood forward as 
the champions of the national greatness. Their lirst communication 
with Rome was a threatening demand for all those countries which, 
long incorporated with the Roman Umpire, had in old time been 
subject to the Persian dominion.' For a moment it seemed as though 

(Unique, ill Ycniunn habilabant cognitioncui liorum i>o|>nl. omnium conscciiti 
sunt, titpolc rcgum crronum (Sayya'rct) umbra tccli." llaji Khalfa, lr. Flilgel, 
I., 70, Or. Tr. Fund. 

> " Tins Euphrates fell at that timo (the time of Ouiar, died, a.d. 644) into the 
Abyssinian Sea, at a plaee .... now called cu-Najaf ; for the sea comes tip to 
this place, anil thither resorted the ships of China and India, destined for the 
kings of El-Ilirah," 24(> p., Sprcnger's tr. Hut ltcinaud, who by the nay has no 
great confidence in Sprcnger's accuracy, relets these- observations to the .1th 
century. The passage ib alluded to in a previous note, 205 p., Vol. xix.. Jour. 
1U. As. Soc, but incorrectly. 

'' Relations Arabes, 12 p., which gives an interesting account of the dangers 
and mishaps to which the merchant was liable, and which, p. 08, shows the 
commerce with China falling away, and why. In lint Balulah s lime, in so far 
as the Chiueso seas were concerned, "On n'y voyage qit'avce des vaissoaux 
Cliinois," iv., 1)1 ; but of these the sailors were often Arabs — thus the intcudant 
of the junk in which Ihu sailed was Suleiman Assafady, id., 94 ; and one of the 
men was from llorinuz, B(> ; and I think tho marines were front Abyssinia. 

3 V. Tacit tin, Annul., I-. II., c. 2. 

' Heinaud, snr la Moseiic, 13 p., lirage ft part. 

5 Apm£ff>£t)c y«p Tt ilfpai/c rui'c Tt Httf>thv£ .... 1'm/tmc .... arpartu- 
flurt Tt ir«XX(|j . . . . (?, t\i £(>f)iy ffti^ntnta^, c, unttXutp avuKTtiotaOui 7r<ier*r, (|>c 
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by force; of arms they would have made good their claim, but their 
barbaric pride proved tlieir overthrow; and after they had spurned 
his friendship, 1 tliey were comiielled to abate their pretentions in 
lite presence of the victorious Odenatus, and subsequently to buy 
a pence of Diocletian by a cession of Mesopotamia arid the 
eastern borders of the Tigris. Thus stayed in their career of con- 
quest and even despoiled of their fairest provinces, they directed 
their attention to the consolidation of their power and the develop- 
ment of the resources of their kingdom. They anticipated and 
enforced that cruel policy which in later years was advocated by 
and has since borne the name of Machiavelli. Under one pretext 
and another, and sometimes by force of arms, they got within their 
hands and pitilessly ordered to death the petty kings who owned 
indeed their supremacy, but whose sway was really despotic and 
allegiance merely nominal. 2 To the hitherto divided members 
of their Empire they gave unity of will and purpose. They 
made it one State, of which they were the presiding and ruling 
mind. To educate and enlarge the views of their subjects, they 
did not, like their predecessors, study (J reek and speak Greek, but 
they collected and translated the masterpieces of Hindu literature 
and ( « reck philosophy,' and thus nationalized them. They encour- 
aged commerce. So early as the 4th century of our era, they 
entered into commercial relations with China, which they cultivated 
in the early parj; of the Gib by frequent embassies.* We hear, too, 
of their ambassadors in Ceylon, and with Ceylon and the East they 

Hf npoeriKovra it ik irpoynviov, !>an jrori m ira\ai Mipnai nt\ft r»/f 'EXAi/vicijc 
9a\a<t«iic f<rx<»; &c. I)io Cassins : i> Ei^iXiiw, 80, 3 c. 

1 Sapor, who followed out the policy of bis father, and forbade the use of the 
Greek letters in Armenia, and promised to make Mcrugan U« king if lie would 
bring it to Hie worship of Ormuzd (Moses Khorcno, 11., 83-1 pp., lr.), ordered his 
servants to throw into the river the rich gifts, /teynXuirporn <5wpa, of Odenatus, 
and lore up his supplicatory letters, ypn/i/inni Sainton; hiva/iiv (\a>'Ta, and trod 
them under foot, and asked, "Who and what he was who dared thus address liiB 
liord." " bet him come and with bound bauds prostrate himself before me unless 
be is prepared to die, and all his race with bim." Petri 1'alricii Hist., 134 p., 
Uyzant. Hist. 

' V. Keinaiid, u. s., 40-7 pp. 

* K. G. of Hindu literature, the Panclia-Tantra. — Assemann, Uib. Orient., III., 
222. Plato and Aristotle, of Greek philosophers, &c., — as we may gather from 
Agathias, II., 28 c., 12(i p. 

4 " On a cu lies rapports avee la Perse au temps dc la seconde dynastic des 
Wei" (it la (in du 4iimie sieclc). ltcmusat, N. lt«l. As., I., 248. "Ccroyaume, 
a.b. 518-15', payait tin Iribut consislant en marchaiidiscs du pays," 251 p., ib. 
" be ltoi, a.d. 555, Dl oll'rir dc nouvcaux prCsouts," 252 p. 
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carried on a large ocean traffic, as the many flourishing emporia in 
the Persian Gulf sufficiently indicate, and as Cosmos distinctly 
affirms. The old overland route to India, also, comparatively 
neglected in the great days of Palmyra and during the troubled 
reigns of the last Parthian kings, regained under their fostering care 
its old importance, and became the great high-road over which 
silk was brought to Europe. And such was the justice of their 
rule, 1 and such the protection and facilities they afforded the 
merchant, that silk worth in Aurclian's time its weight in gold, 
and a luxury of the rich and noble, was in the reign of Julian sold 
at a price which brought it within every inar»'s reach. 1 Jty their 
treaties with Jovian (a.d. 3G3) and with the second Thcodosius, they 
not ouly recovered the provinces they had lost, but acquired also, 
with a not unimportant cantle of the Roman territory, a portion of 
the much coveted kingdom of Armenia.* The overland route was 
now wholly in their hands, the Persian Gulf also was theirs, and 
when towards the close of Justinian's reign Khosroes Nushirwan' 
Overran Arabia, and gave a king to the Ilomeritcs, they may be 
said to have held the Red Sea and the keys of all the roads from 
India to the West. 

1 Agalhias, II. L., 30 c, 131 p., though he speaks of the high opinion held of 
the Persian rule to refute it. 

5 Of Aurclian's lime, Vopiscua : "libra cnim auri tune libra scrica fuit." Hist. 
Aug., 11., 187. Arnuiianus Marcellinus observes of the Seres: " coufieiuut 
scrieiini, ail ubiis ante hac iiobilimn, nunc eliam infimorum sine ullft discrctiono 
proficiens." Hist., xxiii , 0. . 

9 'J lie hundred years truco between Thcodosius and Bahrain concluded 
a.d. 422. Ribbon, iv., 310 p. The final incorporation of Armenia as Pers- 
Armenia with the Persian Umpire took place at the commencement of tlio 
4lh century, ib., 212. 

* Y. d'llcrhclot, Bib. Oricntalc, a. v., but Thcophancs (Hist., 485 p.) seems to 
place this event in the reign of Justin. Exccrp. Hist., 485 p. Corpus Byz. J list. 



